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INTRODUCTION 

AS  A  MEMBER  of  the  American  Rose  Society  for  some 
/A  years,  the  writer  has  been  anxious  to  see  the  Society 
make  the  fullest  contribution  possible  to  the  well  being 
and  happiness  of  all  Americans.  A  worthy  Society  aim  to  attain 
this  desirable  end,  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every 
Garden,"  was  adopted  over  fifty  years  ago.  The  writer  has 
never  seen  a  published  plan  for  reaching  this  goal. 

How  best  to  accomplish  this  long-established  purpose 
apparently  continues  to  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  perhaps  presumptuous  for  one  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  a  plan  of  action.  But  musing  over  the  appeal  of 
the  rose,  especially  the  great  roses  of  the  past  and  present,  and 
the  enormous  contribution  to  human  pleasure  that  can  be 
supplied  by  both  garden  and  greenhouse  varieties,  makes  one 
eager  for  its  accomplishment. 

The  ideas  presented  here  are  intended  to  spark  discussion 
to  the  end  that  some  nation-wide,  workable  plan  may  be 
evolved  to  attain  this  Society  objective,  which  will  merit  and 
receive  united  support.  To  supply  the  rose  needs  of  the  vastly 
different  growing  conditions  in  the  many  sections  of  this  vast 
continent  is  a  much  more  complicated  task  than  to  provide  the 
same  service  for  England,  Denmark,  France  or  Germany. 
For  this  reason,  once  formulated,  the  American  plan  will  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  even  with  the  full  and  continued  sup- 
port of  all  Society  members — and  manifestly  impossible  of 
accomplishment  without  it. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  the  American 
Rose  Society  for  permission  to  re-use  some  of  the  material 
presented  here,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  American 
Rose  Annual. 

James  Alexander  Gamble 
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The  Rose  in  Europe 

To  every  flower  some  charm  is  given — 
For  each  reflects  the  love  of  heaven — 
But  roses  so  all  charms  combine 
That  roses  rule  by  right  divine, 
And  roses  still  must  ever  be 
The  garden  s  royal  family. 

— FLORENCE    VAN   FLEET   LYMAN 

JASON  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece  sailed  with  no  greater 
anticipation  than  did  the  writer  in  June  of  1935  to  see  the 
roses  of  Europe  and  to  listen  to  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  rose. 
And  what  he  learned  from  these  masters  and  observed  while  in 
Europe  has  a  direct  bearing  on  what  is  needed  in  America  to 
provide  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden. " 

In  Europe  it  was  soon  discovered  that  every  fine  rose,  like 
every  fine  painting,  lives  first  in  someone's  mind  and  is  then 
translated  into  reality.  This  first  lesson  was  learned  in  the 
trial  gardens  of  the  National  Rose  Society  at  Haywards  Heath, 
near  Brighton,  England,  where  the  new  rose  offerings  of  Dot, 
Mallerin,  the  Poulsens,  Kordes,  Tantau,  Krause,  the  Dick- 
sons,  McGredy,  Dobbie,  Cant,  Prior,  Linger,  Hicks  and  all 
the  rest  were  on  trial.  Records  of  relative  growth,  bloom  and 
other  essential  data  were  kept  in  careful  detail.  The  only  vary- 
ing factor  was  the  difference  in  rainfall,  temperature  and  sun- 
shine from  season  to  season. 

It  was  plainly  seen  that  many  of  these  new  roses  were  not 
here  attaining  their  full  growth  and  beauty.  Yet  all  of  them 
must  have  done  well  at  home,  else  their  propagators  would  not 
have  offered  them  for  trial.  Truly,  no  one  spot  can  be  expect- 
ed to  produce  roses  suitable  for  all  areas  of  any  large  country. 

The  remainder  of  the  garden  was  really  the  rose  treasure- 
house  of  the  Island  of  England,  for  it  contained  the  roses  that 
had  graduated  with  honors  from  the  trial  beds.  This  collection 
was  of  more  uniform  quality  than  any  rose  display  the  writer 
had  yet  seen. 

Queen  Mary's  garden  at  Regents  Park,  London,  was  the 
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rose  display  garden  of  the  capital  city  of  England.  Here  in 
great  profusion  were  the  proved  rose  varieties  of  England  and 
her  dominions,  to  delight  the  hearts  of  the  English  at  home 
and  those  who  come  to  London  from  overseas.  Kew  Gardens, 
the  popular  name  for  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  also  in 
London,  worked  in  close  cooperation  with  the  National  Rose 
Society  to  perfect  even  more  suitable  roses  for  England.  Here 
was  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  rose  species,  another 
of  the  older  and  of  the  newer  roses  of  England,  as  well  as  climb- 
ing roses  and  extensive  plantings  of  teas  and  hybrid  teas. 

The  McGredys'  large  rose  plantings  and  facilities  at  Porta- 
down,  Ireland,  reflected  the  business  acumen  and  rose-breeding 
art  of  three  generations.  In  developing  outstanding  roses, 
they  had  gathered  a  wealth  of  rose  material.  Their  goal  of 
making  the  rose  universal  was  being  hampered  more  by  lack  of 
test  gardens  in  the  other  countries  where  their  rose  creations 
were  sent  than  by  any  shortcomings  of  the  roses  themselves. 

For  example,  McGredy  roses  are  being  tested  in  northern 
New  York  state  for  this  country,  but  how  inadequate  one 
such  test  garden  is  for  the  whole  United  States!  In  a  country 
the  size  of  ours,  we  need  sufficient  sectional  trial  gardens  to 
give  all  roses  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can  do  in  our  dif- 
ferent growing  areas.  These  rose  trial  gardens  would  provide 
both  hybridizers  and  the  buying  public  with  fair  demonstrations 
of  roses  growing  in  whatever  conditions  are  natural  for  the 
area.  A  Rosarium  located  near  Washington,  D.  C,  would  be  a 
showcase  for  all  its  many  visitors  to  enjoy  and  would  most  as- 
suredly be  an  added  attractive  feature  of  the  nation's  capital. 

England  is  a  paradise  for  roses.  One's  enjoyment  of  them 
is  limited  only  by  his  capacity.  Roses  are  planted  around 
every  substantial  cottage  and  home  that  has  a  garden.  Va- 
rieties being  grown  were  mostly  the  older  English  sorts,  moss 
roses,  the  newer  English  varieties,  those  of  the  McGredys 
of  Ireland  and  a  few  foreign  ones,  including  our  American 
Pillar  and  the  Poulsen  roses  of  Denmark. 

Of  all  the  foreign  roses  at  Haywards  Heath,  these  Danish 
hybrid  polyanthas  did  the  best;  therefore  the  writer  struck 
out  for  Denmark  to  learn  more  about  them  and  to  listen  to 
the  men  behind  this  new  adventure  in  the  rose  field. 


Camilfo  Schneider  and 
Wilhelm  Kordes  in  rose- 
fields  at  Sparrieshoop, 
Germany. 


Mrs.  Tantau, 
Mr.  Berendsen, 
Wilhelm  Kordes 
and  Mathias 
Tantau  in  Tan- 
tau rose  fields 
in  Holstein. 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Von  Rathlef,  Sangerhauaen 


Chief  gardener  at  Bagatelle 
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Soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  Denmark  and  England  are 
quite  different.  It  was  cold  crossing  the  neck  of  the  Cattegat, 
that  turbulent  flood  that  churns  between  the  North  and  Baltic 
seas;  yet  on  landing  at  Gjedser  we  were  greeted  with  Poulsen 
roses  in  all  their  glory,  blooming  profusely  in  that  cold  soil  and 
tossing  brightly  in  a  wind  that  thoroughly  chilled  the  hothouse 
visitor  from  the  south.  One  enters  this  land  of  the  hardy  Norse- 
men with  interest.    The  spirit  of  the  adventurer  is  still  there. 

The  Poulsens  started  out  with  the  conviction  that  the  Danes 
deserve  to  have  good  roses.  They  set  out  to  develop  strains 
that  would  grow  vigorously  and  bloom  in  the  cold  soil  of  Den- 
mark, and  they  succeeded  in  doing  so.  In  addition,  they  had 
the  idea  that  hybrid  polyanthas  and  hybrid  rugosas  and  other 
combinations  of  rose-blood  lines  could  be  produced  having  the 
form,  petalage  and  color  of  the  hybrid  teas  and  the  vigorous 
growth,  adaptability  and  clustering,  all-summer  bloom  of  the 
polyanthas.  They  further  believed  that  roses  could  be  de- 
veloped having  different  bush  heights  and  color  of  foliage,  as 
well  as  continuous  bloom,  so  that  they  could  furnish  a  back- 
ground for  lower-growing  roses  and  could  be  of  general  land- 
scape use  with  other  plants.  Definitely,  rose  growing  with  the 
Poulsens  began  with  ideas  for  Denmark. 

Throughout  Denmark  one  was  greeted  by  Poulsen  roses — 
Else,  Karen,  Kirsten,  Nena,  Harriett,  Ellen  and  D.  T.  Poulsen, 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  all  the  others,  including  the  sturdy, 
showy  and  pretty  Luna.  One  was  at  home  with  these  rose 
Norsemen,  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  Their  homes  and 
gardens  were  places  where  rose  folks  were  welcome.  The  father, 
D.  T.  Poulsen,  founded  the  business  and  left  it  to  his  three 
sons.  Paul  was  the  businessman  and  the  father  of  Karen. 
Dineen,  after  introducing  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  and  Ellen 
Poulsen  roses,  the  latter  named  for  his  sister,  became  the  grower. 
He  was  the  father  of  Else  and  Kirsten  and  Anne  Mette,  and 
the  husband  of  Harriett.  Svend  was  the  dreamer  and  propa- 
gator. Their  rose  fields  in  that  rolling  and  windy  country 
stretched  out  like  a  waving  flag  with  animated  bars  of  white, 
yellow,  pink,  red  and  other  colors. 

The  journey  from  Copenhagen  to  Hamburg,  and  from  there 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  North  Germany  rose-trial,  collection  and 
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display  garden  at  Uetersen,  Holstein,  will  long  be  remembered. 
The  writer  was  received  with  cordiality  by  Mathias  Tantau 
and  his  wife  Arabella,  after  whom  one  of  the  first  Tantau  roses 
was  named,  and  their  two  fine  sons;  and  by  Max  Krause  and 
Wilhelm  Kordes.  The  new  research  director  of  Sangerhausen, 
Dr.  H.  Von  Rathlef,  was  also  there.  He  had  come  at  the  re- 
quest of  Herr  Kordes  to  make  a  study  of  certain  rose  characters 
in  the  fields,  and  stayed  over  to  meet  the  visitor  from  America. 

The  roses  of  Kordes,  Tantau  and  Krause  are  favorably  known 
in  America.  The  greatest  handicap  to  the  rose  contributions  of 
these  men,  as  to  the  McGredys,  is  the  fact  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  not  yet  organized,  as  are  Germany  and  England,  to 
determine  which  of  the  newer  sorts  best  suit  the  growing  con- 
ditions of  their  different  areas. 

Like  the  Poulsens  in  Denmark,  Wilhelm  Kordes  of  Spar- 
rieshoop,  on  the  Elbe  River  in  Holstein,  was  trying  to  widen 
the  rose  blood-stream  and  extend  its  usefulness.  He  had  some 
fourteen  seedlings  of  a  Mary  Hart  and  Dance  of  Joy  cross  that 
were  promising.  Thirteen  of  these  were  red  and  one  pink.  They 
had  the  form,  color  and  petalage  of  the  hybrid  teas  and  the 
vigorous  growth  and  bloom-clustering  habit  of  the  polyanthas, 
rugosas  and  multifloras,  holding  their  color  well  and  blooming 
all  summer  long. 

In  the  Kordes,  Tantau  and  Krause  fields  one  observed  alert, 
painstaking  young  rose  apprentices  on  their  hands  and  knees, 
notebook  in  hand,  going  up  and  down  every  row,  examining 
each  plant  and  often  smelling  each  open  flower  in  these  acres 
of  new  seedlings.  They  were  looking  for  individual  seedling 
plants  which  exhibited  signs  of  resistance  to  mildew,  blackspot, 
color  fading  and  other  rose  weaknesses  and  which  possessed 
greater  vigor,  fragrance  and  bloom  persistence.  An  earnest 
search  was  being  made  among  the  new  hybrid  polyanthas  of 
promise  which  lacked  fragrance,  in  the  hope  of  finding  even  one 
bush  with  bloom  that  did  have  scent. 

One  left  these  people  with  the  feeling  that  rose  breeding 
here  was  in  the  hands  of  men  with  vision  and  rose  breeding 
sense,  who  realized  the  weaknesses  and  the  glories  of  this  flower 
and  its  possibilities. 

Uetersen  proved  to  be  a  most  complete  and  modern  test, 
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collection  and  display  rose  garden  of  some  800  different  va- 
rieties. It  was  developed  by  Herren  Kordes,  Tantau  and  Krause, 
in  order  that  the  new  roses  of  the  world  might  be  brought 
there  for  study  under  carefully  controlled  conditions  and  so 
that  complete  material  might  be  at  hand  for  use  in  developing 
even  better  roses  for  northern  Germany.  Here  the  German- 
produced  roses  were  the  most  remarkable  in  growth  and  bloom. 
Some  of  the  hybrid  tea  varieties  that  made  such  a  good  show- 
ing at  Hay  wards  Heath  in  England  did  less  well  or  were  com- 
plete failures  under  the  growing  conditions  at  Uetersen.  The 
hybrid  polyanthas,  rugosas  and  multifloras  of  Kordes  and  the 
Poulsens  looked  very  good.  The  most  outstanding  feature  of 
this  garden  was  the  completeness  and  the  exactness  of  the 
variety  arrangement  and  identification,  the  wealth  of  rose 
varieties  produced  by  the  hybridizers  of  Germany,  and  the 
careful  trial  methods  being  followed  to  determine  the  varieties 
best  suited  to  that  area. 

Frequent  mention  was  made  at  Uetersen  of  the  garden  at 
Sangerhausen  in  south  Germany  and  the  facilities  and  research 
planned  for  it.  Apparently  that  Rosarium  was  considered  the 
headquarters  of  the  rose  in  all  Germany. 

The  town  of  Sangerhausen,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  is  a  long  day's  ride  from  Uetersen.  Dr. 
Von  Rathlef,  thp  research  director  of  the  Rosarium,  met  the 
writer  at  the  train.  This  is  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Germany, 
built  before  the  time  of  the  Saxons.  The  streets  are  steep,  nar- 
row and  winding,  and  the  people  kindly. 

Entering  this  rose  shrine,  the  Rosarium  of  Sangerhausen, 
with  both  respect  and  expectation,  the  writer  had  not  guessed 
the  half  of  what  was  there.  Who  could  have  foreseen  thirty- 
five  years  before,  all  of  the  rose  material  that  was  to  come  to 
the  Sangerhausen  Rosarium?  No  one!  As  the  material  was 
obtained,  a  place  was  made  for  it.  Sangerhausen  grew  like 
Topsy.  What  vision  and  courage  the  founder,  Prof.  E.  Gnau, 
displayed  as  he  painstakingly  collected  the  rose  species  of  the 
world,  including  the  ancient  and  newer  roses,  in  order  that 
Germany  might  have  the  best  possible  roses! 

This  sterling  servant  of  the  rose,  retired  the  year  before, 
was  found  resting   smilingly,   with  his   children  and  grand- 
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children  around  him,  at  his  home  in  the  heart  of  a  garden  of 
roses.  He  was  delighted  to  be  sought  out  and  had  much  valued 
counsel  to  offer  as  to  how  to  reach  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home, 
A  Bush  for  Every  Garden"  in  America.  Thanks  to  his  work, 
this  Rosarium,  with  its  collection  of  some  6000  rose  varieties, 
seemed  perhaps  the  best  equipped  to  go  forward  in  the  re- 
search field.  Dr.  Von  Rathlef,  a  trained  geneticist,  headed 
the  work.  The  Rose  Society  of  Germany,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Herr  Kordes  and  his  associates  and  in  cooperation  with 
Dr.  Von  Rathlef,  had  mapped  out  a  research  program  that 
planned  to  develop  rose  varieties  having  greater  resistance  to 
mildew,  blackspot,  color  fading  and  other  rose  shortcomings, 
and  with  full  vigor,  fragrance  and  bloom  persistence. 

And  still  a  third  German  trial  and  display  garden  was  lo- 
cated on  the  Rhine  in  the  country  of  Peter  Lambert,  in  the 
southwestern  section  of  the  country.  So  with  organization  at 
these  three  points,  it  was  apparent  that  rose  leaders  in  Germany 
had  set  out  to  discover  by  trial  the  varieties  that  grow  best 
in  the  different  parts  of  that  country,  in  order  to  show  German 
propagators  what  is  needed  in  roses  for  their  country  and  to 
work  with  them  in  the  attainment  of  better  varieties. 

Another  service  for  the  extension  of  rose  interest  in  Germany 
was  provided  by  rose-garden  displays  in  public  parks.  In  Ham- 
burg, for  example,  was  a  series  of  home-yard  plantings  in  which 
roses  were  fully  displayed.  Some  of  the  designs  featured  white 
roses  of  the  climbing  and  bush  sorts,  others  yellow  and  other 
colors  and  combinations.  A  card  showing  each  plot  in  detail, 
the  name  of  each  rose  variety  and  its  location  in  the  design, 
was  to  be  had  for  the  asking  at  the  exit  gate.  After  a  visit  here, 
each  actual  or  potential  householder  could  take  with  him  the 
card  showing  his  favored  plot,  which  would  help  him  to  plan 
his  own  back-yard  planting.  This  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be 
a  most  effective  rose  service  to  the  people,  which  could  profitably 
be  copied  in  our  own  country  by  our  different  area  rose  societies. 

The  French  have  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  romance  and 
history  of  the  rose  and  the  development  and  extension  of  its 
influence  that  time  was  taken  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Bagatelle  Gardens  and  the  Roseraie  de  l'Hay  near  Paris. 

At  Bagatelle  the  rose  gardens  have  played  a  leading  part 
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for  over  a  hundred  years.  Here  are  fine  collections  of  climbers, 
species,  teas  and  hybrid  teas,  and  many  other  roses,  including 
some  of  the  older  French  varieties.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  rose  world  is  the  Bagatelle  trial  garden.  The 
gold  medals  and  certificates  awarded  there  carry  great  dis- 
tinction and  constitute  another  example  that  might  well  be 
incorporated  in  the  proposed  American  Rosarium.  Planted 
in  an  oval  garden  are  all  of  the  roses  that  have  won  Bagatelle 
gold  medals  and  certificates  through  the  years.  This  collection 
reflects  the  changing  taste  in  roses  from  year  to  year  since  the 
contest  was  started,  and  forms  an  historic  record  of  rose  ad- 
vancement. Here  also  are  found  plantings  of  other  flowers 
that  do  well  in  this  section  of  France. 

The  Roseraie  de  l'Hay,  also  near  Paris,  should  be  reproduced 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  proposed  American  Rosarium.  Here, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  finished  achievement  in 
artistic  rose-garden  design,  so  complete  and  so  beautiful  that 
one  intuitively  takes  off  his  hat  when  he  reaches  the  vantage 
spots  where  the  design  and  planting  scheme  unfolds.  Nothing 
but  roses  grow  in  this  garden.  It  is  the  work  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  Gravereaux  family.  The  writer  was  escorted  through 
it  by  one  of  the  youngest  generation,  a  boy  of  only  thirteen 
years  but  already  greatly  taken  with  the  garden.  Here  was  a 
rose  garden  completely  marked  in  all  details,  with  all  the  rose 
collections  in  fine  condition,  with  foliage  remarkably  free 
from  blemish,  and  each  of  the  different  varieties  blended  into 
a  pattern  that  culminated  in  a  court  of  honor  and  theater  of 
the  rose.   Interspersed  at  intervals  were  marble  statues. 

The  Roseraie  de  l'Hay  includes  areas  set  aside  for  a  collection 
of  the  roses  of  French  history,  a  botanic  collection,  the  older 
roses  of  France,  the  roses  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  those  of 
China  and  the  Far  East,  home-garden  collections,  groups  of 
the  best  modern  roses,  the  varieties  developed  at  the  Roseraie, 
the  prize  roses  of  Bagatelle,  a  special  rose  collection  for  the 
ladies,  a  collection  of  decorative  roses  and  experimental  plots. 

The  Gravereaux  have  been  adding  to  the  treasures  of  this 
garden  since  1885.  In  the  museum  building  are  rose  paintings 
depicting  the  roses  of  France;  manuscripts  recording  rose 
development  ever  since  the  French  began  to  write  about  roses; 
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letters  from  the  French  great  to  the  Gravereaux  family,  com- 
plimenting them  on  their  roses  and  the  Roseraie;  medals, 
badges,  certificates  and  records  of  three  devoted  generations 
of  Gravereaux.  In  fact,  here,  preserved  for  the  French  nation 
and  the  world,  is  a  complete  story  of  the  rose  in  that  great 
country.  And  what  an  inspiration  it  is  for  a  national  rose 
museum  as  a  part  of  our  own  American  Rosarium! 

From  these  observations  of  the  rose  in  Europe,  we  in  America 
can  draw  several  important  lessons.  It  seemed  to  the  writer 
that  the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Danes  and  the  French  were 
much  more  alive  than  we  to  the  need  for  developing  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  rose.  They  had  a  long-range  view  that  appears 
to  be  largely  lacking  in  this  country.  Even  in  their  compara- 
tively small  lands  they  considered  regional  test  gardens  to  be  a 
very  necessary  thing.  Hybridizers  in  every  European  country 
sent  their  newest  creations  to  all  the  trial  gardens  for  several 
seasons  of  testing  to  ascertain  their  merits  in  such  areas. 

To  approach  the  high  standards  of  European  growers,  we 
need  many  test  gardens — sufficient  to  supply  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent growing  conditions  to  be  found  in  our  vast  country  with 
one.  Only  then  will  it  be  possible  to  develop  the  types  and 
strains  of  roses  suited  to  each  of  our  different  rose-growing 
areas.  Only  then  will  the  rose  advance  in  America  to  the  point 
where  it  will  truly  be  the  queen  of  flowers  in  all  areas  and  we 
will  more  nearly  have  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for 
Every  Garden." 

America  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  catching  up  with  what  is 
now  being  done  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  rose  in  England, 
Germany  and  France.  Ours  appears  also  to  be  a  much  more 
complex  and  difficult  problem,  and  for  that  reason  all  the  more 
fascinating.  Our  rose  leaders  have  done  well  for  us.  Our  Rose 
Annual  is  considered  by  Europeans  to  be  the  best  of  its  kind. 
To  develop  types  and  strains  of  roses  more  fitted  to  our 
different  rose-growing  areas  in  order  that  our  millions  of  people 
may  have  the  benefit  of  their  beauty  and  fragrance  calls  for 
an  extension  of  the  efforts  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  There 
is  a  great  need  for  an  American  Rosarium  supplemented  by 
regional  rose  trial  gardens  if  the  rose  is  to  best  advance 
in  America. 


A  National  Rosarium  with  Adequate 
Regional  Trial-Ground  Service 

A  Statement  for  the  Rosarium  Committee — Whitman  Cross,  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  R.  Marion  Hatton,  J.  A.  Gamble. 

(From  the  1936  American  Rose  Annual) 

The  rose  is  fairest  when  His  budding  new, 
The  rose  is  sweetest  washed  with  dew. 

— SIR   WALTER   SCOTT 

THOSE  who  read  of  Dr.  Gamble's  trip  to  the  rose  hybrid- 
izers and  rose  gardens  of  Europe  will  find  established  in 
their  minds  a  desire  for  similar  service  in  order  to  make 
the  rose  universal  in  America,  to  give  American  homes  and 
communities  a  real  rose  expression,  to  see  roses  in  home  door- 
yards,  according  to  Dr.  Van  Fleet's  vision  of  many  years  ago. 

That  the  rose  is  virtually  universal  in  Europe  Dr.  Gamble's 
pilgrimage  of  1935  made  clear.  In  the  course  of  time  there 
have  been  established  rosariums,  trial-grounds,  display  and 
design  gardens  which  are  a  product  of  and  have  built  up  this 
universality  of  the  rose  in  Europe. 

As  its  first  constitutional  aim  the  American  Rose  Society 
desires  "to  increase  the  general  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
rose,  and  to  improve  its  standard  of  excellence."  It  was  this 
high  objective  that  was  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  referred  to. 

All  through  the  American  continent,  extending  from  the 
frozen  North  to  the  tropics,  including  all  intervening  ranges  of 
elevation,  soil,  rainfall,  and  climatic  conditions,  nature  has 
provided  roses — the  so-called  "wild  roses."  That  we  in  America 
who  have  built  the  civilization  we  enjoy  need  roses  for  our 
gardens,  and  more  roses  in  those  gardens,  hardly  needs  stating. 
With  from  fifteen  to  twenty  million  homes  having  planting 
space  for  roses,  and  with  the  possibility  of  municipal  rose 
gardens  in  every  population  center,  we  need  to  make  roses 
available  in  America  for  Americans.  We  need  further  to  take 
into  account  over  250,000  schoolyards,  village  and  city  squares, 
and  the  parks  frequented  by  our  people,  in  few  of  which  the 
rose  is  yet  adequately  presented. 

In  the  1935  Annual  the  case  for  the  Rosarium  was  stated 
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as  including  necessarily  "a  vast  garden  devoted  to  the  display, 
study  and  culture  of  roses  in  all  their  forms."  It  is  apparent 
that  this  great  central  garden,  to  be  broadly  useful  and  ef- 
fective, would  need  to  be  supplemented  by  many  other  rose 
trial  gardens  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
coordination  of  these  gardens  and  many  private  gardens  with 
the  central  educational  enterprise  of  the  Rosarium. 

To  make  the  rose  universal  in  America,  cooperative  relation 
must  be  established  with  all  existing  garden  organizations 
throughout  the  land.  With  such  a  great  central  Rosarium 
enterprise  established  under  provision  for  non-political  main- 
tenance, undreamed-of  advantage  to  homes  of  the  nation  could 
be  secured.  Among  other  objectives  the  following  could  be 
promoted : 

The  various  climatic  regions  of  America  could  be  broadly  delimited 
so  that  information  could  be  provided  for  each  as  to  varieties,  cultural 
practices,  soil  adjustments,  and  the  like.  Such  action  would  inevitably 
result  in  the  curtailment  of  cultural  and  commercial  losses  now  con- 
tinually occurring  through  lack  of  this  dependable  information. 

American  hybridizers,  to  provide  American  roses  in  America  for 
America,  could  be  given  assistance  through  the  Rosarium,  not  only  in 
informing  them  as  to  American  needs,  but  as  to  American  resources 
yet  untapped. 

The  rose  in  the  landscape,  as  well  as  in  the  home,  the  garden  and  the 
park,  could  be  fostered  through  information  provided  for  landscape 
architects,  teachers  and  students.  This  need  was  felt  by  the  American 
Society  of  Landscape  Architects  when  at  its  meeting  in  Washington, 
January  22,  1935,  it  heartily  approved  this  great  central  Rosarium 
project. 

The  Rosarium  and  its  branches  would  be  able  to  furnish  practical 
examples  of  rose-garden  arrangement,  including  home  planting  designs 
as  well  as  those  to  inspire  civic  planners  in  the  larger  areas.  Inevitably 
we  would  come  to  have  more  and  better  great  rose  gardens  in  America, 
approximating  in  usefulness  those  in  Europe  reported  upon  by  Dr. 
Gamble. 

Europe  sends  out  each  year  several  hundred  new  rose  varieties, 
which,  attracted  to  the  American  Rosarium,  could  there  be  tried  and 
reported  on,  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  while  at  the  same  time 
American  originations  could  be  tested  in  comparison.  Not  only  at 
this  central  Rosarium,  but  at  its  branches,  could  be  established  and 
studied  the  native  roses  of  America,  yet  sadly  unrelated  to  our  own 
gardens. 

The  increasing  thousands  of  garden  clubs  and  similar  organizations 
would  find  in  the  American  Rosarium  a  dependable  source  of  infor- 
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mation,  sympathetic  with  the  wholly  unselfish  aims  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  stabilizing  and  increasing  the  production  and  use  of 
roses,  and,  consequently,  providing  greater  financial  security  for  those 
who  grow  roses  for  any  purpose. 

Disease  control  has  been  courageously  handled  by  the  American 
Rose  Society.  The  Rosarium  could  coordinate  and  extend  this  study, 
relating  itself  to  the  various  scientific  agencies  that  have  aided  in  the 
good  work  so  far  done,  and  reporting  constantly  the  last  word  in  rose 
nurture. 

The  great  central  enterprise  and  its  branches  would  inevitably 
attract  a  much  larger  membership  to  the  American  Rose  Society. 
England,  with  its  population  of  some  forty  millions,  sustains  in  its 
National  Rose  Society  a  membership  of  over  14,000.  The  American 
enterprise  here  being  proposed  could  command  in  this  more  populous 
country  an  even  larger  membership,  with  which  to  solidify  interest, 
increase  knowledge  and  promote  the  peculiarly  fine  associations  which 
the  rose  alone  gives.  The  educational  publications  of  the  Society  could 
be  greatly  enlarged,  broadened  and  increased. 

When  established,  this  American  Rosarium  would  make  inevitable 
great  gatherings  of  rose  lovers,  at  which  rose  advantage  and  rose  en- 
joyment could  occur.  A  series  of  truly  national  rose  shows  might,  in 
these  days  of  refrigeration  and  air  transportation,  easily  develop. 

This  Committee  believes  that  the  proposed  American  Ro- 
sarium, with  its  regional  rose-service  connections,  could  come 
to  embrace,  protect  and  increase  all  existing  rose  activities  and 
interests.  As  the  property  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
sufficiently  endowed  to  promote  adequate  development  with 
lands  and  buildings,  and  consequently  independent  of  chang- 
ing state  and  national  political  administrations,  this  Rosarium 
could  come  to  equal,  and  indeed  surpass,  as  time  went  on, 
European  accomplishments  in  the  same  direction. 

Taking  up  the  progress  made  by  the  devoted  rosarians  who 
have  maintained  and  increased  the  membership  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  within  the  past  twenty  years,  the  Committee 
proposes  to  further  enlarge  its  membership  and  to  prosecute 
its  work  under  the  following  additional  authorization : 

1.  The  Trustees  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  in  consultation 
with  the  present  Rosarium  Committee,  will  be  asked  to  erect  a  Founda- 
tion Committee  of  ten  members,  with,  after  the  first  year,  one  appoint- 
ment and  one  retirement  annually. 

2.  This  Foundation  Committee  would  assume  a  mandate  from  the 
American  Rose  Society  to  promote,  organize,  administer  and  maintain 
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the  proposed  Rosarium  and  its  regional  gardens,  established  wherever 
they  may  be  found  practicable,  and  as  resources  permit. 

3.  The  Foundation  Committee  would  be  empowered  to  solicit, 
expend  and  invest  funds,  and  under  the  incorporation  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  to  acquire,  hold  and  develop  for  it  the  necessary  lands, 
buildings  and  other  adjuncts. 

4.  The  Foundation  Committee  would  also  be  empowered  to  super- 
vise the  affairs  of  the  Rosarium  and  its  branches,  and,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Society's  elected  Trustees,  to  appoint  and  control 
its  operating  staff. 


And  so,  fourteen  years  ago,  was  launched  the  idea  of  having 
an  American  Rosarium.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  what  the 
cause  of  the  rose  in  North  America  still  most  imperatively 
needs  from  the  rose-breeding  standpoint  is  this  energizing 
center  and  supporting  continental  rose-trial  grounds. 

The  centers  proposed  will  so  meet  the  rose  needs  of  the  people 
as  to  become  rose  meccas  for  home  gardeners  generally,  and 
especially  for  all  those  who  love  the  rose.  They  will  render 
such  service  that  the  way  to  more  and  better  roses  for  each 
home  gardener  will  be  evident.  They  will  demonstrate  what 
the  rose  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  greater  life  enrichment. 
Until  this  service  comes,  wTe  will  continue  to  buy  some  25 
million  rose  plants  each  year,  only  to  discover  that  a  large 
number  are  not  suited  to  the  gardens  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Among  the  opportunities  awaiting  these  regional  trial  cen- 
ters are: 

1 .  To  utilize  the  wild  species  of  each  region  on  the  North  American 
continent  and  elsewhere,  in  the  development  of  specially  suited  under- 
stocks for  each  different  rose-growing  region  on  this  continent. 

2.  To  bud  the  present  improved  varieties  on  these  understocks  and 
test  them  for  each  area. 

3.  To  develop  the  best  possible  varieties  for  each  region  from  the 
improved  roses  now  in  hand  and  the  wild  rose  species  of  America  and 
all  the  world. 

4.  As  soon  as  feasible,  to  stress  that  the  varieties  offered  for  sale 
in  any  area  be  those  that  have  been  shown  by  competent  tests  to  be 
especially  suited  to  the  growing  conditions  of  that  region. 

5.  To  help  the  American  Rose  Society  attain  its  long-adopted  aim 
of  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 


The  Romance  of  the  Rose 

The  red  rose  whispers  of  passion, 
The  white  rose  breathes  of  love; 
0,  the  red  rose  is  a  falcon, 
And  the  white  rose  is  a  dove. 

— J.  B.  O'REILLY 

MUSING  over  the  history,  the  beauty  and  appeal  of  the 
rose  awakens  one  to  the  romance  and  glory  of  life  and 
supplies  one  with  enthusiasm  to  live  more  fully.  Rose 
attributes  have  such  an  appeal  as  to  lend  themselves  to  the 
successful  attainment  of  any  competent  plan  to  make  the  rose 
universal  in  America. 

The  rose  came  down  with  man  through  the  ages.  Wild  or 
native  sorts  have  existed  for  uncounted  centuries  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa  and  America,  and  the  travelers  of  the  human  race 
have  distributed  them  beyond  their  natural  boundaries.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  glorious  rose  varieties  of  today  were  de- 
veloped by  inspired  breeders  from  these  same  wild  single  sorts. 
Each  of  the  thousands  of  varieties  has  its  own  individuality, 
form  and  color.  Each  has  its  own  name. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  wild  hunters  traveling 
through  forest  and  field  in  search  of  food  to  satisfy  the  ever- 
returning  hunger  of  their  mates  and  young  first  claimed  the 
equally  wild  ancestors  of  the  present  rose  and  planted  them 
near  their  rude  shelters.  Thus  the  rose,  made  to  survive  through 
the  centuries  close  to  man,  helped  to  develop  his  sense  of  beauty 
and  advance  his  civilization. 

The  long-established  and  universal  appeal  of  the  rose  to 
humankind  came  from  its  wide  distribution,  its  fragrance  and 
beauty,  and  its  ready  improvement  under  cultivation.  The 
rose  has  been  molded  into  varieties  that  fit  the  mood  and  fancy 
of  every  possessor,  as  is  proved  by  the  wide  differences  that 
exist  between  varieties.  Something  of  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  each  rose  improver  is  revealed  in  the  character  of  the  roses 
he  produced,  and  in  the  names  he  gave  them.  Each  variety  was 
attractive  enough  to  be  saved  by  someone  for  posterity. 

Over  16,000  new  rose  varieties  have  been  perfected,  named 
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and  disseminated  since  the  days  of  Josephine  of  France,  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Each  has  reigned  until  superseded 
by  what  was  believed  to  be  a  better  one  of  its  kind. 

Tastes  in  roses  change  rapidly,  as  an  examination  of  the 
gold-medal  winners  in  the  Bagatelle  Garden  in  France,  and 
those  in  England,  Denmark  and  Germany  will  prove.  The 
new  roses  of  the  world  on  test  in  these  gardens,  and  even  their 
very  names,  reflect  the  rose  preferences  of  the  countries  where 
they  originated.  For  instance,  the  flashy  roses  from  Spain  on 
trial  seem  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Spanish  temperament, 
while  clear  yellow,  pink,  red  and  white  roses  echo  the  spirit 
of  other  countries.   Or  does  imagination  lead  us  far  astray? 

Man  has  always  loved  woman.  He  first  brought  wild  roses 
to  his  lady  love  and  now  sends  her  their  proud  descendants. 
This  interest  in  and  esteem  for  woman  seems  to  be  part  of  the 
reason  for  man's  continuing  search  for  ever  more  lovely  roses. 
That  he  gave  the  names  of  his  loved  ones  to  his  finest  creations 
proves  it.  For,  while  in  rose  nomenclature  all  manner  of  titles 
appear,  many  of  the  very  best  and  most  beautiful  varieties 
bear  some  woman's  name,  which  was  meant  to  be  glorified 
and  remembered.  Hundreds  of  varieties  bear  the  prefix  "Mrs.," 
"Madame,"  "Miss"  or  "Mademoiselle."  Another  large  group 
includes  all  ranks  of  nobility — Lady,  Marchioness,  Duchess, 
Countess,  Princess  and  Queen.  Each  of  these  many  different 
roses,  and  the  woman  for  whom  it  was  named,  was  altogether 
lovely  and  desirable  to  someone. 

Fragrance,  color,  beauty  of  form,  hardiness  and  the  readiness 
with  which  these  attributes  may  be  consolidated  and  improved, 
are  among  the  good  points  of  the  rose.  Its  fragrance  attracts 
the  heart  and  senses,  the  rare  beauty  of  its  color  and  form  en- 
trances the  eye,  and  its  adaptability  holds  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  home  gardeners  everywhere.  Throughout  the 
world  roses  are  found  not  only  in  millions  of  dooryards  but 
growing  and  flowering  near  the  ruins  that  mark  old  home  sites. 
They  often  are  the  lone  remaining  evidence  of  families  that 
have  come  and  gone.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  rose  makes 
its  future  secure. 

Roses  were  never  more  fragrant  than  now.  One  may  have 
in  his  garden  all  the  marvelous  rose  perfumes  that  have  ever 
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been  known  in  the  world.  Arid  they  are  being  increased  e very- 
year  as  new  varieties  bring  new  combinations  of  scent,  al- 
though it  seems  to  be  especially  difficult  to  add  this  elusive 
character  to  hybrid  polyanthas.  Everyone  expects  a  rose  to 
have  perfume.  The  gesture  of  smelling  it  seems  to  be  instinctive 
when  one  is  given  a  lovely  specimen  bloom.  Fragrance  results 
from  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  oils  given  off  by  tiny  cells 
located  mainly  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  rose  petals. 

Roses  have  three  distinct  fragrances — Damask,  Centifolia 
and  Tea.  Some  of  the  varieties  that  possess  the  Damask  scent, 
or  as  someone  has  termed  it  "the  contralto  fragrance,"  are 
Etoile  de  Hollande,  the  Radiances,  Countess  of  Stradbroke 
and  General  MacArthur.  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Lenon  and  Laurent 
Carle  have  the  true  Centifolia  scent.  Varieties  with  the  "soprano" 
or  more  delicate  and  clear  Tea  odor  include  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria,  Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Sutter's 
Gold  and  Cathrine  Kordes. 

Ophelia  and  Mme.  Butterfly  have  a  fragrance  described  as 
"just  sweet."  Shot  Silk,  the  cherry-cerise  hybrid  tea  of  Alex 
Dickson,  has  the  attar  of  rose  perfume  of  which  Moore  wrote 
in  memory : 

"Long,  long  be  my  heart  with  such  memories  filled, 
Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  had  once  been  distilled. 
You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase  if  you  will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still." 

Some  roses  possess  spicy  and  fruity  scents.  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  Applause,  Mirandy  and  Grace  Moore  are  examples 
of  the  former;  Portadown  Fragrance  has  the  scent  of  the  nec- 
tarine. Others  in  this  group  are  Talisman,  Senora  Gari  and 
Feu  Pernet-Ducher.  Angels  Mateu  smells  like  ripe  blackberries 
and  Fashion  like  the  wild  rose.  McGredy's  Ivory  and  Mme. 
Cochet-Cochet  boast  the  fragrance  of  clover  honey. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  color  in  roses. 
They  never  had  such  beautiful  tints  as  now.  Wild  roses  were 
mostly  white  but  included  also  shades  of  pink,  red,  rose,  car- 
mine and  yellow.  The  oldest  rose  painting,  "The  Cretan  Rose," 
made  about  a  thousand  years  before  the  time  of  classical  Greece, 
pictures  a  yellow  rose.  The  Chinese  began  to  record  rose  colors 
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in  porcelains  about  1000  A.D.  The  rose  is  also  found  colored 
in  Roman  mosaic,  on  the  walls  of  the  early  catacombs  and  in 
early  Christian  art.  The  Gallica  roses  of  Greece  and  Rome 
were  red  or  white.  About  that  time,  white  roses  became  the 
symbol  of  martyrdom  and  divine  love,  and  in  contrast  garlands 
of  red  roses  were  associated  with  revelry. 

But  what  a  rainbow  modern  rose  catalogs  offer  us!  Here 
are  white  roses  ranging  from  the  pure  snowy  white  of  Frau 
Karl  Druschki  to  the  lemon  tint  of  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria, 
from  the  slightly  pinkish  Mme.  Jules  Bouche  to  the  distinct 
cream-white  of  McGredy's  Ivory  and  the  moon-yellow  of  Poul- 
sen's  Luna. 

Yellow  roses  go  from  the  pale  Golden  Gate  through  the 
bright  golden  yellow  of  Golden  Rapture  to  the  sunflower- 
yellow  of  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet,  the  canary-yellow  of  Mrs. 
Erskine  Pembroke  Thorn  and  the  buff-apricot  and  orange  of 
Senora  Gari. 

Pink  rose  varieties  range  from  the  pale  flesh  and  blush-pink 
of  William  R.  Smith  through  the  rose-pink  tinged  with  gold 
of  Mme.  Butterfly  and  Dainty  Bess,  the  silvery  pink  of  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout,  the  sparkling  pink  of  Killarney,  the  bril- 
liant pink  of  Editor  McFarland,  the  salmon-pink  of  Betty  Up- 
richard  and  the  clear  deep  pink  of  Hollywood. 

The  reds,  starting  with  the  dark  scarlet  Cathrine  Kordes 
and  brilliant  cerise  Better  Times,  extend  through  the  blood- 
red  Texas  Centennial,  the  crimson-red  Radiant  Beauty,  the 
velvety  crimson  Etoile  de  Hollande  and  Countess  of  Strad- 
broke,  the  deep  vivid  Crimson  Glory,  the  black-lustered  red 
Ami  Quinard  and  the  thrilling  scarlet-crimson  Christopher 
Stone. 

Roses  of  blended  colors,  from  the  nasturtium-orange  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  Perraud,  yellow  with  red  shading  of  Rev.  F.  Page- 
Roberts  and  the  flaming  scarlet  and  yellow  of  President  Her- 
bert Hoover,  run  riot  through  the  satiny  copper,  pink  and  gold 
of  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  the  flaming  copper  of  McGredy's 
Triumph,  the  salmon-pink  and  orange  of  R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary, 
the  coppery,  bronze  and  soft  gold  of  Comtesse  Vandal,  the 
reddish  orange  of  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  to  the  deep  coral  of 
Angels  Mateu  and  the  burnt-orange  of  Autumn. 
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There  never  was  a  flower  to  which  the  hybridizers  of  the 
world  gave  so  many  different  shades  of  color;  each  variety  has 
its  own  recognizable  tone.  The  fact  that  men  have  engaged 
for  over  a  hundred  years  in  the  development  of  exquisite 
rose  tints  resistant  to  fading  indicates  the  lure  of  this  pursuit 
of  color  and  the  possibilities  in  years  to  come. 

Roses  never  were  so  dependable  and  widely  grown  as  now. 
Each  season's  crop  of  new  varieties  offers  finer  colors,  greater 
beauty  and  wider  adaptability  to  the  conditions  in  the  various 
rose-growing  zones.  The  roses  from  Denmark,  those  from 
Australia  which  had  no  native  wild  roses,  and  the  Horvath 
improved  prairie  rose  hybrids  in  this  country  are  important 
and  successful  contributions  to  the  rose  world. 

When  the  writer  traveled  over  the  battlegrounds  of  France 
that  were  a  heritage  of  World  War  I  and  stood  with  head  un- 
covered in  the  fields  where  some  three  million  soldiers  sleep, 
it  was  noted  that  these  barren,  sun-baked  sweeps  were  planted 
with  roses.  These  were  not  English,  German,  French  or  Ameri- 
can like  the  soldiers  buried  there  but  were  roses  of  the  Poulsens 
of  Denmark.  The  hardy  new  roses  developed  for  Denmark 
had  proved  to  be  the  varieties  needed  to  provide  living  beauty 
for  those  lying  in  these  neglected  wastes.  Everyone  producing 
new  roses  has  a  similar  opportunity  to  reach  thousands  of  rose 
lovers  whom  he  will  never  see.  The  rose  stretches  from  one 
generation  to  the  next,  bearing  a  thrilling  message  of  love  and 
hope  to  all  who  will  listen.  The  rose  is  well  equipped  to  reach 
every  home  and  garden  in  the  land  if  we  will  but  develop  it 
and  provide  it  with  the  opportunities.  Doing  so  appears  to 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 


Two  Remarkable  White  Roses 

/  am  a  favored  happy  king,  with  undisputed  reign 

In  my  suburban  garden  close,  my  scented  green  domain. 

In  this,  my  realm  of  growing  plants,  I  reign  content,  serene. 

My  subjects  are  the  fragrant  blooms,  the  lovely  rose  their  Queen. 

— TAYLOR   GRIMES 

EVER  since  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  the  white  rose  has 
been  an  emblem  of  purity.  It  has  pointed  the  way  to  per- 
fection. It  is  the  rose  of  brides,  of  the  church,  of  poetry 
and  song.  White  roses  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  grow  without 
blemish.  Because  of  their  pure  color  even  the  slightest  imper- 
fection is  evident.  Producing  perfect  specimens  is  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  grower  of  roses.  White  roses  are  a  stimulus 
toward  the  achievement  of  a  rose  for  everyone  in  America. 

The  most  outstanding  white  roses  now  being  grown  in- 
clude, in  the  order  of  their  introduction,  the  cream-white  Kai- 
serin  Auguste  Viktoria,  the  pure  white  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
snowy  White  Killarney,  white  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  white 
and  pale  blush  Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  ivory-white  Clarice  Good- 
acre,  cream-white  Westfield  Star,  white,  flesh-tinted  Marcia 
Stanhope,  cream-white  Pius  XI,  white  tinted  flesh  Margaret 
Ann  Baxter,  greenish  white  Edith  Krause,  cream-white  Mc- 
Gredy's  Ivory,  white,  pink-tinted  American  Pride,  cream- 
white  Neige  Parfum,  greenish  white  Blanche  Mallerin,  cream- 
centered  Starlite  and  clear  white  Snow  White. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem,  each  of  these  white  varieties 
with  ancestry  shown  in  Modern  Roses  III  traces  to  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  a  flesh-colored  rose.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
note  and  admiration  that  the  two  oldest  varieties  in  the  list 
above  are  still  grdwing  in  more  gardens  and  around  more 
homes  in  America  than  any  of  the  white  varieties  produced 
since.  They  are  the  creation  of  the  same  hybridizer,  Peter 
Lambert. 

Of  all  white  hybrid  teas,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  is  the 
best  known.  While  the  popularity  of  even  the  finest  of  roses  is 
generally  short  lived,  the  wonderful  Kaiserin  still  leads  in  its 
color  class  after  a  reign  of  fifty-nine  years.   It  was  propagated 
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at  Trier,  Germany,  in  1891.  Since  then  it  had  been  exhibited 
in  more  rose  displays  throughout  Europe  and  America  than 
any  other  white  hybrid  tea.  It  has  taken  more  prizes  for  its 
perfection  of  form  and  beauty  than  any  other  white  rose  of 
its  kind.  The  class  for  Kaiserins  at  the  Potomac  Rose  Shows 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  example,  is  the  special  favorite  of 
thousands  of  flower  lovers.  Its  only  competitor  is  the  white 
hybrid  perpetual,  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

The  Kaiserin  rose  resulted  from  a  cross  of  Coquette  de 
Lyon  and  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.  It  is  of  interest  that  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  also  the  parent  of  Antoine  Rivoire,  which 
is  believed  to  be  the  parent  of  Ophelia. 

The  buds  of  this  variety  are  heavy-ended  and  open  slowly. 
The  petals  are  creamy  white  shaded  to  a  lemon-yellow  toward 
the  center  and  are  of  good  substance.  This  rose  is  fragrant 
and  most  beautiful  in  form  and  make-up.  Blooms  are  usually 
borne  on  long  stems  having  dark  green  leaves  quite  unlike  those 
of  any  other  sort.  The  climbing  form  of  Kaiserin  is  proving 
to  be  a  much  stronger  grower  than  the  bush  and  is  coming 
into  popularity. 

This  creamy  white  rose  was  named  for  the  first  wife  of 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  of  Germany.  She  was  born  the  Duchess 
Olga  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  became  the  mother  of  the  six 
sons  and  one  daughter  of  the  German  Kaiser.  The  Kaiserin, 
dearly  loved  by  the  German  people,  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  roses. 

When  Sangerhausen,  the  state  rosarium  of  Germany,  was 
established  in  1900,  the  Kaiserin  was  one  of  its  most  ardent 
supporters.  The  Emperor  was  so  pleased  when  Peter  Lambert 
named  this  rose  for  his  consort  that  he  ordered  a  marble  bust 
to  be  made  of  the  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria.  This  was  placed 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the  garden  at  Sangerhausen. 
On  that  occasion,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  further  decreed  that  bushes 
of  the  Kaiserin  rose  should  grow  forever  around  the  statue 
of  his  Empress.  At  his  direction  also  a  semi-circle  of  conifers 
to  serve  as  a  background  was  planted  behind  the  statue  and  this 
circular  bed  of  roses.  When  the  writer  visited  Sangerhausen 
in  1935,  the  roots  and  shade  of  these  conifers  had  so  taken 
over  the  spot  that  the  roses  could  no  longer  compete  with  them. 
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Another  Kordes  rose,  Wilhelm  Kordes,  which  does  better  than 
Kaiserin  in  the  shade,  was  found  growing  around  the  statue. 

Trier  was  the  site  of  one  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Germany. 
It  was  used  as  an  imperial  residence  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  Roman  Empire  and  was  said  to  have  a  population  of  over 
a  million  at  that  time.  Its  population  is  now  about  60,000. 
The  Lambert  rose  nurseries  were  located  there  on  the  former 
grounds  of  the  ancient  convent  of  St.  Marien,  which  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  From  these  ruins  Peter 
Lambert  collected  statues  of  human  figures  for  his  rosarium. 
It  was  in  this  setting  that  the  queen  of  white  hybrid  teas  was 
produced.  She  has  reigned  for  a  long  time,  and  her  exquisite 
beauty  is  a  reminder  of  the  Kaiserin  whose  name  she  bears. 

The  other  great  white  rose,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  produced 
by  this  same  Peter  Lambert,  is  a  hybrid  perpetual.  It  gives  a 
fine  lot  of  bloom  in  the  spring,  and  if  cut  back  severely  and 
fertilized  heavily,  will  usually  flower  again  in  the  fall.  This 
variety  seems  to  bloom  best  when  treated  as  a  climber,  with 
the  long  canes  trained  parallel  to  the  ground  on  a  framework. 
The  growth  reflects  strength  and  vitality.  Its  light  green  foliage 
and  large,  husky,  long-pointed  buds  tinged  with  carmine-pink 
are  most  striking.  These  open  into  large,  snow-white,  long- 
lasting  blooms  that  are  distinct  from  other  white  roses. 

Visitors  to  the  rose  nurseries  of  Peter  Lambert  first  called 
it  Snow  Queen  and  its  propagator  wanted  to  name  it  Bismarck. 
But  this  name  was  refused  by  the  rose-naming  jury,  whose 
chairman  was  Karl  Druschki.  He  himself  liked  the  rose,  and 
seeing  that  Lambert  was  greatly  disappointed  by  his  failure 
to  have  the  name  Bismarck  approved,  he  suggested  that  the 
rose  be  called  for  his  wife,  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  This  was  done, 
and  for  fifty  years  now  a  German  housewife  has  had  a  lusty, 
snow-white  rose  carrying  her  name  into  the  gardens  and  hearts 
of  rose  lovers  of  Europe  and  America. 

If  Druschki  had  been  fragrant  and  a  repeat  bloomer  like 
Kaiserin,  she  would  probably  have  become  even  more  popular. 
As  it  is,  her  sturdy  growth  and  snow-white  blooms  insure  her 
a  permanent  place  in  most  rose  gardens.  Propagated  in  1890, 
she  was  not  named  and  introduced  until  1900.  The  first  plants 
to  reach  America  were  not  greeted  with  acclaim,  largely  be- 
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cause  of  her  lack  of  fragrance  and  failure  to  bloom  repeatedly. 
Lambert  made  every  effort  to  reproduce  Druschki  with  these 
deficiencies  added  but  was  unsuccessful. 

The  parents  of  Druschki  were  Merveille  de  Lyon  and  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout,  the  latter  a  descendant  of  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william.  In  1930  Mme.  Caroline  Testout  had  seventy-some 
descendants  in  commerce  in  Europe,  and  Druschki  had  eighty- 
seven.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  has  had  few  sports.  Sixteen  of 
her  offspring  are  white,  24  yellow,  11  rose-yellow,  20  rose  colored, 
one  carmine,  9  red,  2  reddish  yellow  and  5  mixed  colors.  Some 
of  them  well  known  in  this  country  are  Mme.  Gregoire  Staeche- 
lin,  Priscilla,  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens,  Konigin  Luise,  Mme. 
Albert  Barbier,  Mme.  C.  Chambard,  Bloomfield  Flame,  Edel, 
Marcia  Stanhope  and  that  fine  red  climbing  hybrid  tea,  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Denoyel.  These,  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki  her- 
self, appear  to  be  stable  rose-garden  visitors  hereabouts. 

These  are  but  two  examples  of  interesting  stories  of  human 
experiences  related  to  the  story  of  the  rose.  Every  season 
sees  these  experiences  being  multiplied,  for  the  rose  is  a  flower 
close  to  the  people  rather  than  merely  a  product  of  the  test- 
tube.  An  added  delight  in  rose  growing  is  to  recall  the  thou- 
sands of  other  gardeners  in  many  lands  and  back  through 
many  years  who  have  shared  our  love  and  admiration  of  such 
superb  varieties  as  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki.  Certainly  we  should  have  a  bush  of  each  of  these 
in  every  garden. 


Important  Mother  Roses 

There  s  a  rose  looking  in  at  the  window, 
In  every  condition  of  life — 
In  days  of  content  and  enjoyment, 
In  hours  with  bitterness  rife. 

Where'er  there's  the  smile  of  a  woman, 
As  bright  as  a  beam  from  above, 
9Tis  the  rose  looking  in  at  the  window, 
And  filling  the  dwelling  with  love. 

— P.  M.  JAMES 

MOTHER  roses  help  lead  the  way  toward  "A  Rose  for 
Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden."    The   step 
from  wild  roses  to  our  streamlined  modern  exhibition 
varieties  is  a  long  and  delightful  one.   How  did  that  transition 
come  about?    Who  are  the  men  we  should  thank  for  making 
it?   What  are  the  roses  that  have  contributed  to  it? 

Ophelia 

A  study  of  the  many  offspring  of  Ophelia  listed  in  Modern 
Roses  III  discloses  that  she  is  one  of  the  great  hybrid  teas  of 
our  time.  Her  influence  on  the  varieties  planted  in  the  gar- 
dens of  this  country  is  vastly  more  substantial  than  most  of 
us  have  realized.  For  Ophelia,  it  develops,  is  not  only  a  fine 
rose  herself  but  has  produced  a  large  family  of  sports,  seed- 
lings, daughters,  granddaughters,  great-granddaughters  and 
great-great-granddaughters  even  more  fragrant,  beautiful  and 
desirable  than  herself.  In  other  words,  her  children  show 
Ophelia  to  possess  greater  rose  qualities  than  she  herself 
exhibits.  This  variety  is  not  only  a  splendid  garden  rose  but 
in  the  early  days  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  forcing 
varieties  as  well. 

This  salmon-flesh-colored  rose  with  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  was  propagated  by  William  Paul  and  Son  at  Waltham 
Cross,  England,  a  venerable  firm  that  in  1910  had  been  pro- 
ducing new  roses  for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber,  Mermaid  and  Paul's  Lemon  Pillar  are  among  their 
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varieties  best  known  to  American  home  gardeners.  The  Pauls 
reported  that  Ophelia  came  from  a  pod  selected  at  random  from 
their  breeding  collection. 

Ophelia  was  imported  into  this  country  by  E.  G.  Hill  of 
Richmond,  Indiana,  soon  after  the  Pauls  discovered  it  in  1912. 
Wilhelm  Kordes  of  Germany  also  used  it  as  a  breeder.  Hence 
the  propagation  of  this  wonderful  rose  family  took  place  largely 
in  America.  Both  Hill  and  Kordes  believed  Ophelia  came  from 
a  seed  pod  of  Antoine  Rivoire,  a  sister  of  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria. 

Ophelia's  progeny  are  the  justifiable  pride  of  the  Hill  firm. 
Up  to  1943  Ophelia  undoubtedly  had  many  more  than  the  394 
descendants  listed  in  Modern  Roses  III,  for  in  many  cases  no 
mention  of  ancestry  is  made  there.  Each  of  these  many 
Ophelia  varieties  will  certainly  continue  to  spread  her  influ- 
ence throughout  the  rose  gardens  of  America  and  Europe. 

The  list  of  her  descendants  includes  Mme.  Butterfly,  Joanna 
Hill,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Talisman,  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Columbia,  Briarcliff,  Dainty  Bess,  Rose  Hill,  Rapture, 
Templar,  Imperial  Potentate,  Souvenir  de  Jean  Soupert,  Pius 
XI,  Lady  Sylvia,  Rosalind,  Westfield  Star,  Mrs.  Calvin  Cool- 
idge,  Pink  Pearl,  Johanna  Tantau,  Rose  Marie,  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover,  Edith  Krause,  Sensation,  Autumn,  Comtesse  Vandal, 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  Pink  Dawn,  Texas  Centennial,  Alice 
Harding,  Chieftain,  Better  Times,  Signet,  R.  M.  S.  Queen 
Mary,  Sun  Glow,  Rome  Glory,  American  Pride,  Carrie  Jacobs 
Bond,  Cathrine  Kordes,  Hollywood,  Eclipse,  Warrawee,  Pre- 
mier, Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts  and  Crimson  Glory.  The  latter 
traces  to  Ophelia  through  her  granddaughter  Sensation. 

Several  of  these  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  the  "best  twelve" 
and  "best  twenty-five"  lists  for  home-garden  planting.  Of 
the  394  Ophelia  descendants  counted,  29  are  sports  (counting 
those  of  her  sports),  18  seedlings  (including  those  of  her  sports), 
188  daughters,  94  granddaughters,  48  great-granddaughters 
and  17  great-great-granddaughters.  They  include  some  28 
climbing  hybrid  teas.  Ophelia  is  known  to  have  been  used  as  a 
breeder  by  most  of  the  hybridizers  of  Europe,  where  it  is  also 
held  in  great  respect,  as  well  as  by  the  Hills  and  others  here  in 
America.    Of  course,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  some  of  the 
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appealing  qualities  in  the  Ophelia-bred  varieties  were  inherited 
from  their  other  parent  and  the  roses  in  its  make-up. 

The  name  Ophelia  recalls  Shakespeare's  gentle  and  ro- 
mantic maiden.  The  word  came  originally  from  the  Greek, 
meaning,  among  other  things,  immortality  and  possessing 
wisdom.  To  the  writer,  this  rose  suggests  a  cool  and  queenly 
personality  bearing  evidence  of  a  long  line  of  breeding,  the 
best  to  the  best.  Her  complexion  reflects  the  good  health  that 
comes  from  clean  living  in  an  ennobling  environment. 

The  pointed  buds  of  medium  size  are  usually  borne  on  long 
stems,  and  over  a  long  blooming  period.  The  growth  is  vigorous 
and  the  foliage  generally  strong  and  healthy,  although  it  does 
blackspot  somewhat  in  damp  weather.  The  fall  blooms  are 
darker  than  those  of  spring  and  summer. 

An  American  counterpart  of  the  English  beauty  Ophelia 
is  her  first  sport,  Mme.  Butterfly,  which  was  found  growing 
on  an  Ophelia  bush  by  E.  G.  Hill  at  Richmond.  She  is  much 
like  the  parent  but  larger  in  size,  deeper  in  color,  more  fragrant, 
of  even  better  form  and  is  a  better  exhibition  rose  than  Ophelia. 
When  Mme.  Butterfly  is  "right"  at  show  time,  she  is  hard  to 
beat.  This  is  attested  by  the  records  of  many  rose  displays 
where  this  variety  has  often  been  declared  best  in  her  color 
class;  in  large  shows  she  has  not  infrequently  been  selected 
as  best  rose  in  the  entire  exhibit. 

Puccini's  opera  "Mme.  Butterfly"  was  enrapturing  the 
country,  just  released  from  the  pall  of  World  War  I,  about 
the  time  this  rose  was  produced  in  Indiana.  The  music,  setting 
and  characters  were  so  gay  and  colorful  that  they  captured 
and  held  the  admiration  of  American  audiences.  Sensing  the 
similarity  between  the  mood  of  the  opera  and  the  new  rose, 
Miss  Sarah  Hill,  sister  of  E.  G.  Hill,  named  the  rose  Mme. 
Butterfly.  This  name,  together  with  its  beauty,  fragrance  and 
appeal,  launched  it  with  fanfare  and  success. 

Mme.  Butterfly  is  also  the  mother  of  several  first-class 
varieties.  Up  to  1943  she  had  produced  a  family  of  over  20. 
Six  of  these  were  sports,  of  which  Rapture  and  Lady  Sylvia  are 
among  the  best  known.  Others  by  Butterfly  include  Gaiety, 
Queen  Marie,  Florex,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker,  Lady  Can- 
ada, Sweet  Adeline  and  American  Pride. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  best  yet  produced  from  Ophelia  and 
Mme.  Butterfly  is  the  yellow  Joanna  Hill.  Like  its  grand- 
mother Ophelia,  this  is  valuable  for  both  greenhouse  and  gar- 
den. It  also  came  from  the  Hill  Company,  in  1928.  Joanna 
Hill  is  an  inbred  Ophelia.  One  of  its  parents,  Mme.  Butterfly, 
was  found  growing  on  an  Ophelia  bush  and  the  other  imme- 
diate parent,  Miss  Amelia  Gude  (named  for  a  daughter  of  the 
house  of  William  Gude  in  Washington  by  Fred  Lemon,  who 
owned  it),  was  by  Columbia,  daughter  of  Ophelia,  and  Sun- 
burst, a  Pernetiana  rose. 

The  name  Joanna  is  a  contraction  of  Joseph  and  Anna.  At 
the  time  this  rose  was  produced  the  Hills  were  overjoyed  on 
two  counts — the  discovery  of  this  excellent  new  rose  and  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Hill,  son  and 
daughter-in-law  of  E.  G.  Hill.  The  fond  family  named  their 
new  yellow  rose  for  their  new  little  girl. 

Joanna  Hill  is  a  very  stylish  rose  with  a  creamy  yellow  com- 
plexion and  a  refulgence  of  her  own.  The  buds  are  large,  long 
and  pointed,  with  the  flowers  opening  into  a  beautiful  oval  and 
lasting  well.  Foliage  is  a  lighter  green  than  that  of  Ophelia  or 
Mme.  Butterfly,  perhaps  because  of  the  Pernet  infusion  through 
Sunburst.  Joanna  Hill  blooms  profusely  over  a  long  period. 

Many  other  varieties  from  Ophelia  have  won  much  praise 
and  together  they  prove  Ophelia  to  be  a  capital  mother  of  roses. 

Liberty 

The  rose  Liberty  was  produced  by  Alexander  Dickson  & 
Sons  of  Newtownards,  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1900.  According 
to  Modern  Roses  III,  this  firm  has  been  responsible  for  several 
outstanding  roses  that  have  been  growing  in  the  gardens  and 
greenhouses  of  the  world  for  many  years. 

To  E.  G.  Hill,  again,  goes  the  credit  for  recognizing  the 
breeding  promise  of  another  great  rose.  He  bought  the  Amer- 
ican rights  to  Liberty  soon  after  it  was  produced,  and  the  Hill 
firm  has  bred  extensively  from  this  rose  and  her  descendants 
ever  since.  To  a  much  less  extent,  Montgomery  Nurseries  of 
Hadley,  Massachusetts,  and  others  in  America  used  them  also. 
In  Europe  besides  the  producer,  Kordes,  Tantau  and  Krause 
of  Germany,  Verschuren  of  Holland  and  several  French  hy- 
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bridizers  used  Liberty  and  her  family  as  breeding  stock.  This 
accounts  for  the  non-English  names  of  several  of  this  line. 

There  are  some  150  varieties  that  trace  to  Liberty  in  Modern 
Roses  III.  This  is  sure  to  be  only  a  partial  list,  since  Dickson, 
Montgomery  and  too  many  other  hybridizers  did  not  tell 
the  parentage  of  many  of  their  best  roses. 

Liberty's  color  is  a  brilliant,  velvety  crimson.  The  Hills 
called  their  first  bright  scarlet  improvement  of  it  Richmond, 
to  commemorate  the  place  of  its  birth.  When  the  Montgomery s 
got  an  even  better,  richer  crimson  Richmond,  they  named  it 
Hadley.  Dorner,  to  bring  the  glory  of  this  rose  line  back  to 
Indiana,  called  his  glowing  crimson  rose  Hoosier  Beauty. 
And  a  few  years  later,  the  Verschurens  of  Holland,  in  order  to 
have  national  credit  for  the  deep  bright  red  rose  they  produced 
from  Hadley,  called  theirs  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

Liberty  and  her  line  appear  to  have  been  wonderfully  well 
named.  Her  offspring,  in  the  main,  have  been  given  warm, 
descriptive,  attractive  and  even  winsome  names,  many  of  them 
indicating  their  red  color.  For  example:  Cardinal,  Carmelita, 
Chieftain,  Crimson  Beauty,  Crimson  Glory,  Crimson  Queen, 
Crimson  King,  Harvard,  Matador,  Red  Delicious,  Rome  Glory 
and  Sensation. 

In  addition  to  Liberty  herself,  her  close  descendants — Rich- 
mond, Hadley,  Hoosier  Beauty,  Etoile  de  Hollande  and  others — 
have  also  demonstrated  unusual  ability  to  beget  fine  roses. 
Richmond  produced  Hadley,  Hoosier  Beauty,  Bedford  Crimson, 
Milady,  Senior  and  some  twelve  or  more  others;  from  Hadley 
came  Chieftain,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Mrs.  Walter  T.  Sumner, 
Love,  Olympia  and  some  twenty  others;  Hoosier  Beauty  pro- 
duced Crimson  Beauty,  Earl  Beatty,  Edwin  Markham,  Har- 
vard, Hill's  America,  Imperial  Potentate,  Lord  Calvert,  Lustre, 
Pride  of  New  Castle,  Sensation  and  eight  or  ten  more;  and 
Etoile  de  Hollande  gave  us  Christopher  Stone,  another  Crim- 
son Beauty,  Heros,  Korovo,  Shenandoah,  Matador  and  ten 
or  more  in  addition. 

Richmond  was  by  Lady  Battersea,  a  daughter  of  Liberty 
and  Liberty  herself;  Hadley  had  as  seed  parents  both  Liberty 
and  Richmond,  and  General  MacArthur  as  pollen  parent; 
Hoosier  Beauty  was  by  Richmond  and  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot, 
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an  outcross;  and  Etoile  de  Hollande  was  by  General  MacArthur 
and  Hadley. 

As  early  as  1900  the  Dickson  establishment  must  have  been 
a  treasure-house  of  fine  rose-breeding  material.  At  the  time 
Liberty  was  produced,  they  had  already  turned  out  Killarney, 
and  soon  came  Lady  Ashtown,  Duchess  of  Wellington,  Betty 
Uprichard,  Mary  Countess  of  Ilchester,  Clarice  Goodacre, 
Kathleen  Harrop,  Hawlmark  Crimson,  Shot  Silk,  Dame  Edith 
Helen,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Sir  Henry  Segrave  and  others. 
This  is  an  impressive  list  and  seems  to  prove  that  the  Dicksons 
have  had  at  hand  both  the  material  and  the  "know  how." 

Turning  for  information  on  the  inheritance  of  Liberty  to 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  her  seed  parent,  we  find  that  one  of  the 
mother's  parents  was  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  which  was  also 
the  pollen  parent  of  Antoine  Rivoire  (to  which  Ophelia  is  cred- 
ited), of  Mme.  Caroline  Testout  and  of  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam  is  also  the  parent  of  other 
fine  roses.  This  suggests  that  some  of  the  breeding  ability  of 
Liberty  can  be  credited  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  influence  of  even  remote  ancestors  sometimes  shows 
up  in  the  seedlings  of  descendants. 

The  Liberty  family  is  predominantly  red,  but  where  this 
red  color  came  from  the  Dicksons  have  not  yet  indicated. 
Hill,  Montgomery  and  others  here  in  America,  and  Verschuren, 
Kordes,  Tantau  and  others  in  Europe  were  at  the  time  seeking 
a  fine  repeat-blooming  red  greenhouse  variety  to  take  the  place 
of  the  hybrid  perpetuals  American  Beauty  and  General  Jac- 
queminot, which  were  then  being  brought  into  bloom  for  the 
Christmas  trade.  This  effort  took  place  at  a  time  when  the 
American  public  was  asking  for  red  roses  the  year  round. 
The  intense  desire  of  hybridizers  to  breed  finer  and  still  finer 
repeat-blooming  red  roses  is  shown  by  the  inbreeding  they 
did  with  the  Liberty  line  and  the  use  of  Chateau  de  Clos 
Vougeot,  General  Jacqueminot  and  other  red  outcrosses. 

Concerning  the  parentage  of  Liberty,  Alexander  Dickson, 
Jr.,  now  director  of  the  Dickson  firm,  wrote  on  July  15,  1948: 

"Liberty  was  raised  by  the  writer's  father,  Alexander  Dick- 
son, V.M.H.,  who  is  now  in  his  91st  year  and  is  still  able  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  business.   This  rose  was  a 
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cross  between  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant  and  another  Dickson  seedling 
called  Charles  J.  Grahame.  As  you  know,  Liberty  was  a  new 
break  at  that  time  and,  with  its  seed  parent,  formed  the  basis 
of  our  earlier  breeding. 

"It  is  not  our  policy  to  divulge  the  parentage  of  our  new 
varieties,  and  we  think  it  is  the  first  time  we  have  disclosed 
the  breeding  of  Liberty." 

The  Dickson  catalog  of  1914  describes  Charles  J.  Grahame 
as  "dazzling  orange-crimson;  vigorous;  large,  splendid  form; 
very  highly  perfumed;  fine,"  but  the  Dicksons  have  yet  to  tell 
us  its  parentage.  Since  they  are  a  first-class  rose-breeding 
firm,  we  would  suppose  that  in  1900  they  must  have  had  the 
hybrid  perpetual  General  Jacqueminot  as  well  as  other  reds. 
In  any  case,  during  the  last  fifty  years  Liberty  has  demon- 
strated her  right  to  be  called  a  mother  of  red  roses.  The  reason 
for  her  prepotency  for  red  colors  is  hidden  with  the  Dicksons. 

The  Liberty  roses  best  known  to  Americans  include  Autumn, 
Barcelona,  Cardinal,  Cathrine  Kordes,  Chieftain,  Commandeur 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Crimson  Glory,  Crimson  King,  Edwin  Mark- 
ham,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Gunston  Hall,  Hadley,  Harvard, 
Heart's  Desire,  Heros,  Hoosier  Beauty,  Hill's  America,  Im- 
perial Potentate,  Korovo,  Katherine  T.  Marshall,  Lady  Batter- 
sea,  Lord  Calvert,  Lustre,  Matador,  Milady,  Mirandy,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover,  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Lenon, 
Olympia,  President  Herbert  Hoover,  Pride  of  New  Castle, 
the  Radiances,  Red  Delicious,  Rome  Glory,  Rose  Marie, 
Richmond,  Sensation,  Senior,  Shenandoah,  Souv.  de  Claudius 
Denoyel,  Texas  Centennial,  Zulu  Queen,  The  Yank,  Wellesley, 
Winsome,  and  over  a  hundred  others  here  and  in  Europe. 

All  the  varieties  discussed  here  point  to  the  substantial 
contribution  made  by  E.  G.  Hill  and  his  firm  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  millions  who  grow  and  love  roses.  No  other  Americans 
have  done  so  much  from  a  breeding  standpoint.  By  recognizing 
Ophelia  and  Liberty  as  superior  roses,  bv  importing  them  and 
others  and  propagating  them,  this  man  has  been  the  means 
of  encouraging  and  advancing  interest  in  the  rose.  The  hy- 
bridizers of  great  rose  varieties  in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
have  done  their  part  toward  putting  a  rose  in  every  home  and 
garden. 


Our  Greenhouse-Grown  Roses 

The  rose  is  a  naturalist — upon  its  leaf  appears 
The  smile  of  hope,  the  blush  of  love,  and 
Sorrow fs  tender  tears. 

JOHN   T.  C.  CLARK 

HOME  gardeners  especially  appreciate  and  admire  the 
greenhouse  beauties  of  the  rose  kingdom  that  greet 
the  people  of  America  from  the  moist  refrigerated  glass 
cases  and  windows  of  the  florist  shops  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days  of  the  year.  They  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the  well- 
being  of  Americans  and  to  the  cause  of  the  rose  in  this  coun- 
try. They  have  become  the  preeminent  token  of  respect,  ad- 
miration and  affection  of  our  people.  We  home  gardeners  in 
our  constant  struggle  against  the  elements,  perhaps  more  than 
anyone  else,  can  appreciate  the  contribution  that  the  controlled 
growing  conditions  in  the  greenhouse  make  toward  the  growing 
to  perfection  of  this  flower  we  love  so  well. 

Miss  Esther  C.  M.  Gude  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  said, 
"Roses  with  their  exquisite  delicacy  of  color  tints  and  textures, 
beauty,  fragrance  and  charm,  add  loveliness  to  memorable 
moments  and  are  established  as  America's  most  widely  beloved 
flower." 

The  American  public  buys  more  than  one  hundred  million 
dollars'  worth  of  greenhouse-grown  roses  a  year.  This  wide 
use  bears  witness  to  our  hankering  for  and  recognition  of  beauty 
when  we  see  it.  When  births,  anniversaries,  graduations,  wed- 
dings, parties,  celebrations  or  deaths  within  the  family  or 
circle  occur,  roses  do  the  speaking.  They  can  always  be  de- 
pended upon  to  hit  the  right  note  and  are  usually  more  beau- 
tifully in  tune  than  the  words  that  most  of  us  take  time  to 
say  or  to  put  together  in  writing.  We  have  come  more  and 
more  to  depend  upon  the  rose  to  speak  for  us. 

We  in  this  country  are  born  in  increasing  numbers,  we  live 
longer  and  so  have  more  birthdays;  more  of  us  are  graduated 
from  school  and  college,  we  give  more  parties,  we  marry  and 
finally  are  laid  away  with  flowers.  For  these  reasons  and  many 
others,  flowers,  especially  roses,  are  increasingly  in  demand. 
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The  greatly  increased  purchase  of  roses  by  Americans  since 
1900  perhaps  has  also  been  stimulated  by  the  increased  per- 
capita  income  of  our  people.  Then  too,  the  selling  price  of  roses 
in  the  retail  shops  has  dropped  from  the  $25.00  or  more  per 
dozen  charged  in  1900  for  American  Beauty  or  General  Jacque- 
minot to  an  average  of  $5.00  per  dozen  for  greenhouse  roses 
at  the  present  time. 

The  extraordinary  reduction  since  1900  in  the  retail  selling 
price  of  roses  is  due  largely  to  increased  production.  The  195 
percent  increase  in  population  during  that  same  time,  the  wider 
use  of  roses,  the  pressure  of  life  in  America,  the  increased  in- 
come of  more  of  our  people,  together  with  the  increased  beauty 
and  lasting  qualities  bred  into  roses,  are  among  the  reasons 
for  the  phenomenal  increased  purchase  of  them.  It  would 
appear  that  the  modern  greenhouse-grown  rose  has  earned  and 
richly  deserves  the  popularity  and  place  it  now  occupies  in 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  America.  Its  growers  during  the  last 
fifty  years  have  certainly  progressed  toward  supplying  "A 
Rose  for  Every  Home." 

The  sale  of  cut  roses  in  America  started  about  1850  with 
a  few  tight  buds  of  Hermosa,  a  fragrant,  blush-pink  China. 
This  was  followed  by  several  others  during  the  next  thirty  years, 
notably  Safrano,  Bon  Silene,  Catherine  Mermet,  Isabella, 
Niphetos,  Marechal  Niel,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Meteor,  Cecile 
Brunner  and  The  Bride.  American  Beauty  was  introduced 
about  1880;  growers  worked  for  years  to  ascertain  the  best 
growing  conditions  for  it  and  finally  succeeded  about  1890. 
This  variety  and  General  Jacqueminot  (the  Jack  Rose)  were 
for  several  years  thereafter  forced  in  hotbeds  for  the  Christmas 
trade. 

Sports1  rather  than  seedlings  were  responsible  for  the  new 
rose  varieties  until  E.  G.  Hill,  Montgomery  and  others  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  began  to  breed  repeat-blooming  roses 
for  the  cut-flower  trade.  With  the  bringing  of  Killarney,  Li- 
berty, Ophelia  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  to  America  in 
1898,  1900,  1912  and  1920  respectively,  and  through  develop- 
ing even  better  roses  from  them,  a  great  increase  in  the  demand 

xThe  term  "sport"  is  now  usually  taken  to  mean  the  appearance  of  a  bloom  color  not 
customarily  found  on  a  variety.  It  is  felt  by  the  writer  that  this  term  should  be  broadened 
to  include  other  variations  that  contribute  to  the  desirability  of  a  variety. 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 


Hybrid  Tea  Rose,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 
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for  cut  roses  took  place.  These  improved  roses  brought  the 
retail  price  within  the  range  of  the  pocketbook  of  millions 
of  Americans.  As  newer  varieties  came  on  the  market,  each 
was  put  to  the  test  of  proving  its  worth  commercially. 

Once  introduced,  the  struggle  of  the  different  varieties  to 
remain  in  the  cut-rose  trade  appears  of  value  to  rose  under- 
standing and  tells  much  concerning  the  relative  commercial 
worth  of  each  rose  tried.  The  securing  of  better  and  still  better 
roses  has  made  steady  progress  since  1900.  What  has  taken 
place  also  tells  much  about  Americans,  and  still  more  about 
our  best  in  rose  varieties;  and,  of  most  importance,  brings  to 
our  attention  the  rose  men  who  helped  make  them  so  beau- 
tiful and  desirable. 

Few  of  the  many  novelties  offered  during  the  past  fifty  years 
have  proved  amenable  to  winter  forcing  conditions  in  the  varied 
climates  of  this  country.  "It  would  not  grow  in  winter''  is  the 
complaint  made  about  many  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  most  unusual  to  find  a  forcing  variety  that 
even  approximates  perfection.  One  that  is  adequate  in  most 
respects  is  what  the  florist  buys. 

Growers  plant  the  varieties  that  bloom  freely  and  are 
disease  resistant,  that  have  a  well-shaped  bloom  and  a  good 
clear  color.  Wholesalers  are  interested  in  varieties  that  keep 
and  ship  well  and  prove  popular  with  the  trade.  Retailers 
want  fragrant  roses  with  good  keeping  qualities,  in  popular 
shades  that  will  please  the  public.  They  will  pay  premium 
prices  for  novelties.  It  is  impossible  to  foist  on  the  growers 
of  greenhouse  roses  an  inferior  rose  that  does  not  live  up  to 
the  glowing  adjectives  and  pictures  used  to  describe  it. 

The  following  tables  list  most  of  the  varieties  of  the  dif- 
ferent colors  that  have  been  widely  grown  for  the  greenhouse 
trade  in  America  since  1900,  with  the  year  of  introduction, 
the  name  of  the  producer,  the  bloom  color  and  immediate  an- 
cestors where  known. 
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TABLE  I 
Red  Rose  Varieties  in  Greenhouse  Trade 


Their  Main  Parent  Varieties 
Souv.  de 
Producer  Year    Color  OpheliaLibertyClaudinsOthers 

Pernet 


Name 


General  Jacqueminot  Roussel 

American  Beauty  Ledechaux 

Meteor  Bennett 


Liberty 


Dickson 


General  MacArthur       Hill,  E.  G. 
Richmond  Hill,  E.  G. 

Chateau  de  Clos  Vou-Pernet-Ducher 
geot 


1853 
1871 

1885 

1900 

1905 
1906 
1908 


Hill,  E.  G.  1908 

Soupert  &  Notting  1909 


Rhea  Reid 
Prince  Engelbert 

Charles  d'Arenberg 

Crimson  Queen  Montgomery  1912 

Mme.    Edouard    HerriotPernet-Ducher      1913 

Had  ley  Montgomery  1914 

Mrs.  Chas.  E.  Russell  Montgomery  1914 

Hoosier  Beauty  Dorner  1915 

Crusader  Montgomery  1915 


Red  Radiance 

Cleveland 

Legion 

Red  Columbia 

Sensation 
Templar 
Senator 
Totty's  Red 
J.  C.  Thornton 

Mrs.  Herbert  Hoover 

E.  G.  Hill 

Mary  Hart 

Senior 

Carmelita 

Better  Times 

Peerless 

Chieftain 

Red  Better  Times 
Rome  Glory 
Jewel 

Victory  Red 
Red  Delicious 
Scarlet  Glow 


Spitfire 
Garnette 

Raving  Beauty 

Total 


Wm.    and    Adolphl916 

Glide 
Dickson  1916 


Towill 
Hill,  J.  H. 

Hill,  J.  H. 

Montgomery 

Florex  Gardens 

Totty 

Bees 

Coddington 
Hill,  E.  G. 
Hart 

Spanbauer 
Spanbauer 
Hill,  J.  H. 
Hill,  J.  H. 

Montgomery 

Asmus 

Aicardi 

Grillo 

Elliott 

Hill,  J.  H. 

Sodano 


Hill,  J.  H. 
Tantau 


1920 
1920 

1922 
1924 
1926 
1926 
1926 

1928 
1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 

1936 

1937 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1942 
1945 


Hill,  J.  H. 


1946 
1947 

1948 

38 

since 
1900 


Scarlet-crimson 
Crimson-carmine 
Deep  rose  to  car- 
mine-purple 
Brilliant    velvety 

crimson 
Tyrian  rose 
Bright  scarlet 
Deep  velvety  red, 
overlaid     dark 
garnet 
Crimson-red 
Scarlet 

Rich  crimson 
Coral-red, 

rosy-scarlet 
Rich  crimson 
Rosy  carmine 
Glowing  crimson 
Crimson-red, 
brighter  at  cen- 
ter 
Even  shade  of  red 

Reddish      copper 
on  old-rose 

Deep  cerise-red 

Rich  velvety  scar- 
let 

Scarlet-crimson 

Bright  red 

Brilliant  scarlet 

Crimson-scarlet 

Glowing  crimson- 
scarlet 

Rich  velvety  red 

Dazzling  scarlet 

Red  and  carmine 

Red  to  carmine 

Vivid  red 

Brilliant  cerise 

Bright  velvety 
scarlet-crimson 

Brilliant  red,  yel- 
low at  base 

Clear  red 

Red  to  pink 

Velvety  red 

Rose-red 

Rose-red 

Brilliant     scarlet 
with  velvety 
sheen 

Oxblood-red 

Garnet-red, 
low  base 

Tyrian  rose 


yel- 


X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 


17 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


15 


15 

since 
1900 
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Modern  Roses  III  shows  that  17  of  the  38  red  roses  grown 
since  1900  for  the  greenhouse  trade  in  America  trace  directly 
to  Ophelia,  a  pink  rose;  15  to  Liberty,  a  red  rose;  and  one  to 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet,  a  yellow  rose;  with  the  remainder 
of  12  red  varieties  having  other  parents.  Eleven  of  the  listed 
varieties  are  mainly  of  Ophelia  parentage  and  10  of  Liberty; 
four  are  Ophelia  and  Liberty  crosses,  and  one  variety,  Chieftain, 
traces  to  Ophelia,  Liberty  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet.  With 
the  production  of  Richmond  from  Liberty,  cut-rose  varieties 
of  Liberty  ancestry  largely  held  the  red  rose  trade  from  1906 
to  1920,  a  period  of  sixteen  years;  from  then  to  1934,  red  roses 
of  Ophelia-Liberty  parentage  were  popular.  Ever  since  1934, 
however,  red  roses  of  Ophelia  ancestry  have  been  in  most  demand. 


TABLE  II 
Pink  Rose  Varieties  in  Greenhouse  Trade 


Their  Main  Parent  Varieties 

Souv.  de 

Claudius 

Name 

Producer 

Year    Color                    OpheliaLiberty  Pernet  Others 

Bon  Silene 

Hardy 

1835  Deep  rose 

X 

La  France 

Guillot 

1867  Silvery  pink,  re- 
verse bright  pink 

X 

Catherine  Mermet 

Guillot 

1869  Flesh-pink,  edges 
lilac-pink 

X 

Cecile  Brunner 

Pernet-Ducher 

1881  Bright    pink    on 
yellow  ground 

X 

Mme.  Caroline  TestoutDucher 

1890  Bright  satiny  pink, 

X 

center    darker, 

soft  carmine 
edge 
1894  Pale  pink,  reverse 

Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 

Pernet-Ducher 

X 

carmine-pink 

Antoine  Rivoire 

Pernet-Ducher 

1895  Rose-flesh,  shaded 
carmine 

X 

Killarney 

Dickson 

1898  Bright  pink 

X 

Wellesley 

Montgomery 

1905  Dark  rosy  pink 

X 

Bridesmaid 

Moore 

1906  Clear  pink 

X 

Miss  Kate  Moulton 

Monson 

1906  Rosy  salmon 

X 

Radiance 

Cook 

1908  Cameo-pink 

X 

My  Maryland 

Cook 

1908  Bright  salmon- 

pink 

1909  Flesh-pink 

X 

Lady  Alice  Stanley 

McGredy 

X 

Double  Pink  Killarney  Dickson 

1911  Sparkling  pink 

X 

Killarney  Queen 

Budlong 

1911  Tyrian  rose 

X 

Milady 

Towill 

1911  Tyrian  rose 

X 

Mrs.  George  Shawyer   Lowe  &  Shawyer 

1911  Rosy  pink 

X 

Ophelia 

W.  Paul 

1912  Salmon-flesh  cen- 
ter, shading  to 
light  yellow  at 
base 

X 

Francis  Scott  Key 

Cook 

1913  Dark  Tyrian  pink 

X 

Columbia 

Hill,  E.  G. 

1916  Rose-pink                   X 

Double  Ophelia 

Hill,  E.  G. 

1916  Salmon-flesh,  yel-      X 
low  base 
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TABLE  II    (Continued) 
Pink  Rose  Varieties  in  Greenhouse  Trade 


Name 


Producer 


Year      Color 


Their  Main  Parent  Varieties 
Souv.  de 
Claudius 
Ophelia  Liberty  Pernet  Others 


Ophelia  Supreme 
Premier 

Rose  Premier 

Pilgrim 

Frank  W.  Dunlop 

Priscilla 

Hill's  America 
Commonwealth 
Annie  Laurie 
Lady  Sylvia 
Rapture 

Matchless 
Briarcliff 

Premier  Supreme 

Florex 

Ellen 


Dailledouze 
Hill,  E.  G. 

Hill,  E.  G. 

Montgomery 

Totty 

Montgomery 


1917 
1918 

1919 
1920 
1920 

1922 


Hill,  E.  G.  1923 

Montgomery  1923 

Stuppy  1924 

Stevens  1926 
Traendly&Schenckl926 

Pierson  1926 
Briarcliff  Green-       1926 

houses 

Zieger  1927 

Geiger  1927 

Hinner  1928 

Rose  Hill                            Hill,  J.  H.  1928 

Signet                                   Montgomery  1928 

Hollywood                          Scittine  1930 

Mrs.  L.  B.  CoddingtonCoddington  1931 

Happy  Days                       Amling  1932 

Vierlanden                         Kordes  1932 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Pierson   Briarcliff  Green-      1933 

houses 

Sterling                               Hill,  E.  G.  1933 

Sonata                                 Van  Rossem  1937 


R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary  Verschuren 
Revelation 


1938 


Lucile  Hill 
Sunrise 
Edith  Willkie 
Vanity  Fair 
Lucile  Supreme 
Hill's  Victory 

Pinocchio 

Prima  Donna 

Pink  Bountiful 
Dream  Girl 
Kathleen  Nash 
Celebrity 

Melody 

Fashion 

Total 


Evans  City  Cut  1938 

Flower  Co. 

Hill,  J.  H.  1939 

Dot  1939 

Hill,  J.  H.  1941 

Roberts  1942 

Hill,  J.  H.  1942 

Hill,  J.  H.  1942 

Jackson  &  Perkins  1942 


Dickson 


1943 


Byrum  1943 

Jacobus  1944 

Rose  Farm  1944 

Hill,  E.  G.  1945 

Lammerts  1946 

Jackson  &  Perkins  1947 

55 

since 
1900 


Light  rose-pink 

Dark  velvety  rose- 
pink 

Rose  pink 

Rose-pink 

Deep  bright  rose- 
pink 

Rose  and  Tyrian 
pink 

Rose-pink 

Deep  pink 

Flesh-pink 

Chatenay-pink 

Deep  shade  of  sal- 
mon-pink 

Cerise-pink 

Deep  rose-pink 

Deep  rose-pink 

Coral-salmon 

Unvarying  deep 
pink 

Dark  pink 

Deep  clear  pink 

Dark  rose 

Pink 

Geranium-lake- 
pink 

Deep  salmon-pink 

Delicate  pink 

Brilliant  pink 
Cochineal-red    to 

pink 
Salmon-pink  with 

orange 
Dark  pink 

Spinel-pink 

Salmon 

Livid  pink 

Cameo-pink 

Rose-red 

Rose-pink  to  rose- 
red 

Pink-salmon, 
darker  edges 

Rich  deep  salmon- 
pink 

Rose-lake-pink 

Coral-pink 

Deep  pink 

Pink,  shaded  yel- 
low at  base 

Deep  pink,  edges 
lighter 

Coral-peach 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
36 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X  X 

X 

X 

X  X 

X 


X  X 

X  X 

X  X 

12 


X 
X 
X 


11  15 

since 
1900 
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Of  the  55  pink  varieties  introduced  since  1900,  22  are  mainly 
from  Ophelia  and  four  from  Liberty.  Eight  are  Ophelia  and  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Pernet  crosses;  three  Ophelia  and  Liberty  crosses; 
four  are  Ophelia,  Liberty  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  and 
23  trace  to  other  varieties. 

While  Liberty  produced  mainly  red  roses,  as  shown  in  Table 
I,  its  pollen  parent,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  was  imperial  pink  in 
color.  This  fact  may  account  for  the  four  pink  varieties  in 
Table  II  which  show  mainly  Liberty  parentage. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  36  of  the  55  varieties  listed  trace 
in  part  to  Ophelia,  11  to  Liberty  and  11  to  Souv.  de  Claudius 
Pernet.  The  pink  roses  that  have  found  most  favor  with  the 
greenhouse-rose-buying  public  for  the  last  thirty-five  years 
have  been  mainly  of  Ophelia  breeding. 

TABLE  III 
Roses  of  Yellow,  Orange,  and  Salmon  Shades  in  Greenhouse  Trade 


Name 


Producer 


Year  Color 


Their  Main  Parent  Varieties 
Souv.  de 
Claudius 
Ophelia  Liberty  Pernet     Others 


Marechal  Niel  Pradel  1864  Golden  yellow 

Perle  des  Jardins  Levet  1874  Golden  yellow 

Golden  Gate  Dingee  &  Conard    1891  Cream-white 

Mrs.  Aaron  Ward  Ducher  1907  Indian  yellow  to 

salmon 
Lady  Hillingdon  Lowe  &  Shawyer     1910  Deep  apricot-yel- 

low 
George  Elger  Turbat  1912  Copper-yellow 

Sunburst  Pernet-Ducher  1912  Yellow  to  orange 

Gorgeous  Dickson  1915  Orange-yellow 

veined  copper 
Old-gold 


Mme.     Collette     Mar-Pernet-Ducher 

tinet 

Primerose  Soupert  &  Notting 

Tipperary  McGredy 

Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet-Ducher 

Pernet 
Mme.  Alexandre  DreuxSoupert  &  Notting 
Miss  Amelia  Gude  Lemon 


1915 

1913  Melon-yellow 
1917^  Golden  yellow 
1920  Sunflower-yellow 


1921 
1921 


Golden  Ophelia  Cant 

Wilhelm  Kordes  Kordes 

Baby  Doll  (Tip-Top)  Lambert 

Roselandia  Stevens 

Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  Pierson 

Gaiety  Hill,  E.  G. 

Lady  Margaret  StewartDickson 

Fontanelle  Hill,  E.  G. 


Julien  Potin 


Pernet-Ducher 


1921 
1922 


1922 
1924 


1924 
1926 


1926 
1927 


1927 


to 


Golden  yellow 
Yellow  shading  to 

cream 
Golden  yellow 
Golden  yellow, 
copper  edges 
Pale     yellow 

white 
Salmon,      yellow 

base 
Golden  yellow 
Orange  to  Indian 

red 
Buttercup-yellow 
Lemon,  gold  cen- 
ter 
Primrose-yellow 


X 
X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 
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TABLE  II!   (Continued) 
Roses  of  Yellow,  Orange,  and  Salmon  Shades  in  Greenhouse  Trade 


Their  M 

ain  Parent  Varieties 

Souv.  de 

Claudius 

Name 

Producer 

Year     Color                   Ophelia  Liberty  Pernet 

Others 

Autumn 

Coddington 

1928  Burnt-orange     to 
red 

X 

X 

Joanna  Hill 

Hill,  J.  H. 

1928  Dark  yellow 

X 

X 

Golden  Dawn 

Grant 

1 32  9  Sunflower-vol]  cw 
to  old-rose 

X 

Roslyn 

Towill 

1929  Yellow  with  dark- 
er shading 

X 

Talisman 

Montgomery 

1929  Golden  yellow  to 
copper 

X 

X 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

Coddington 

1930  Varying      orange 
shading 

X 

X 

X 

Souvenir 

Pierson 

1930  Golden  yellow 

X 

X 

Sunkist 

Hill.  E.  G. 

1932  Orange-copper 

X 

Sun  Glow 

Florex  Gardens 

1934  Dark  coral-pink 

X 

Token 

Montgomery 

193-4  Glowing  orange 

X 

Golden  Rapture 

Kordes 

1934  Clear  golden  yel- 
i  — 

X 

X 

Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt 

1UH 

Traendly  &  Schenckl934  Golden  yellow 

X 

X 

Grand  Canary- 

Lowman 

1934  Yellow 

X 

X 

Justine 

Hill,  J.  H. 

1935  Cream  to  orange 

X 

X 

Lestra  Hibberd 

Hill,  J.  H. 

1935  Amber  to  orange- 
yellow 

X 

X 

Signora 

Aicardi 

1936  Orange-apricot 

X 

X 

X 

Wm.  F.  Ekas 

Cremer 

1936  Salmon-orange 

X 

X 

Yellow  Gloria 

Bertanzel 

1936  Golden  yellow 

X 

X 

Sunglow 

Wheatcroft  Bros. 

1936  Bright  orange  to 
salmon 

X 

Cavalier 

Samtmann 

1939  Burnt-orange     to 
cream-buff 

X 

X 

Mrs.  Oliver  Ames 

Verschuren 

1940  Lemon-3-ellow 

X 

Orange  Nassau 

Yerschuren 

1941  Two-tone  copper- 
orange 

X 

Carioca 

Chase  Gardens 

1942  Sorrel  to  apricot 

X 

X 

Hill  Top 

Hill.  J.  H. 

1942  Capucine-buff 

X 

Brandywine 

Thompson 

1943  BufT-veUow 

X 

X 

Sunset  Glory 

Jackson  &  Perkins  1917  Goldeu  yellow 

X 

oveilaid    dusty 

pink 

46 

25 

2 

23 

17 

since 

since 

1900 

1900 

These  roses,  from  Marechal  Xiel  in  1864  to  Sunset  Glory 
in  1947,  include  ten  with  colors  recorded  in  Modern  Roses  III 
as  golden  yellow.  These  ten  are  Marechal  Xiel,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Tipperary  and  Mme.  Alexandre  Dreux,  which  had 
parents  other  than  Ophelia  or  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet;  fol- 
lowed by  Golden  Ophelia  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Coolidge  of  Ophelia 
ancestry;  Souvenir,  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Golden  Rap- 
ture and  Yellow  Gloria,  whose  seed  parent  was  Ophelia  and 
pollen  parent  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

Of  the  46  varieties  introduced  since  1900,  25  trace  to  Ophelia, 
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23  to  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  and  two  to  Liberty.  Eighteen 
trace  to  both  Ophelia  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet,  with  Ophelia 
usually  as  the  seed  parent.  Six  are  strictly  of  Ophelia  parentage 
and  four  of  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet.  When  it  was  found 
that  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  by  itself  did  not  crop  heavily 
and  was  very  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  blackspot  and  other 
diseases,  it  was  crossed  with  Ophelia  to  overcome  these  weak- 
nesses. With  Ophelia  as  the  seed  parent,  varieties  were  pro- 
duced that  were  heavier  croppers  and  more  resistant  to  disease. 
This  record  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  influence  of 
Ophelia  was  necessary  in  order  to  produce  yellow  roses  that 
would  stand  up  and  satisfy  the  trade. 

TABLE  IV 
White  Roses  in  the  Greenhouse  Trade 


The    Main 

Parent    Vai  ieties 

Souv.  de 

Claudius 

Name                                   Producer 

Year     Color                    OpheliaLibertyPernet 

0thers 

Niphetos                              Bougere 

1943  White 

X 

The  Bride                            May 

1885  White  tinged  pink 

X 

Kaiserin  Auguste  Vik-Lambert 

1891  Cream- white 

X 

toria 

Ivory                                      Totty 

1909  Ivory 

X 

White  Killarney               Waban     Conserva-1909  White 

X 

tories 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens    McGredy 

1910  White 

X 

KillarneyDoubleWhite  Budlong 

1912  White 

X 

Angelus                                Lemon 

1921  White,  cream  cen- 
ter 

1929  White,  occasional 

pink  tint 

1930  Pure  white 

X 

American  Pride                Grillo 

X 

Lum's  Double  White     Lum 

X 

Star  lite                                 Jackson  &  Perkins  1940  Clear  white 

X 

X 

Snow  White                       Hill,  J.  H. 

1941  White 

X 

X 

From  the  literature  on  greenhouse  rose  varieties,  we  learn 
that  Niphetos  was  the  first  white  rose  in  commerce,  followed 
by  The  Bride  and  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  which  did  not 
produce  well  under  glass  in  winter.  Next  came  Ivory,  a  sport 
of  Golden  Gate,  and  then  the  white  varieties  sported  from 
Killarney.  These  supplied  the  white  cut-rose  trade,  except 
for  Angelus  in  1921  and  American  Pride  in  1929.  In  1940, 
Starlite,  of  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
parentage,  was  introduced,  followed  by  Snow  White  in  1941, 
which  challenged  the  Killarney  whites. 
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Those  who  produced  the  varieties  or  discovered  the  sports 
that  comprise  the  hundred  greenhouse  roses  tracing  to  Ophelia 
or  Liberty  or  both,  introduced  since  1900,  include  Aicardi, 
Amling,  Bertanzel,  Briarcliff  Greenhouses,  Cant,  Coddington, 
Cook,  Cremer,  Dailledouze,  Dorner,  Elliott,  Evans  City  Cut 
Flower  Co.,  Florex  Gardens,  Geiger,  Grillo,  William  and  Adolph 
Gude,  Hart,  Hinner,  Jackson  &  Perkins,  Kordes,  Lammerts, 
Lemon,  Lowman,  McGredy,  Montgomery,  Pierson,  Scittine, 
Sodano,  Soupert  &  Notting,  Spanbauer,  Stevens,  Tantau, 
Thompson,  Totty,  Towill,  Traendly  &  Schenck,  Verschuren, 
Zieger,  and  E.  G.  and  J.  H.  Hill.  Of  these  hundred  varieties, 
some  30  were  from  the  Hills,  and  16  other  sports  from  roses 
bred  by  them  were  discovered  by  other  growers,  as  listed.  This 
makes  a  total  of  46  varieties  that  can  be  credited  largely  to 
the  Hills.  Some  15  others  of  the  hundred  were  produced  by 
Montgomery,  five  by  Pierson,  four  by  Coddington  and  the 
remaining  30  by  twenty  others. 

The  white  varieties  of  Ophelia  breeding  include  American 
Pride,  Angelus  and  Snow  White;  the  yellows,  Grand  Canary, 
Golden  Ophelia,  Roselandia,  Sunkist  and  Token;  the  pinks, 
Annie  Laurie,  Briarcliff,  Columbia,  Double  Ophelia,  Ellen, 
Florex,  Happy  Days,  Matchless,  Ophelia  Supreme,  Premier 
Supreme,  Rapture,  Rose  Hill,  Rose  Premier  and  Vierlanden 
(Pink  Delight);  the  reds,  Better  Times,  Jewel,  Peerless,  Red 
Columbia,  Red  Delicious,  Senator,  Totty's  Red,  Victory  Red 
and  others. 

None  of  the  white  roses  in  commerce,  and  only  two  of  those 
in  the  yellow,  orange  and  salmon  list  (President  Herbert  Hoover 
and  Signora)  trace  to  Liberty.  The  pink  roses  of  Liberty  an- 
cestry include  Francis  Scott  Key,  Milady,  My  Maryland, 
Radiance  and  Wellesley;  the  reds  include  Crimson  Queen, 
Hadley,  Hoosier  Beauty,  Legion,  Red  Radiance  and  Richmond. 

The  cross-breeding  of  Ophelia  produced,  among  others,  the 
red  varieties  Carmelita,  Chieftain,  Colleen  Moore,  Imperial 
Potentate,  Sensation  and  Templar;  and  in  pinks,  Celebrity, 
Commonwealth,  Hill's  America,  Hill's  Victory  and  Signet. 

The  cross-breeding  of  Ophelia  and  Sou  v.  de  Claudius  Pernet 
resulted  in  Autumn,  Brandywine,  Cavalier,  Gaiety,  Golden 
Rapture,  Joanna  Hill,   Justine,   Lestra  Hibberd,  Lucile  Hill, 
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President  Herbert  Hoover,  Souvenir,  Talisman  and  Yellow 
Gloria. 

The  yellow  roses  in  the  greenhouse  trade  bred  from  Souv.  de 
Claudius  Pernet  include  Mme.  Alexandre  Dreux,  Julien  Potin, 
Golden  Dawn,  Roslyn  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Ames.  This  yellow 
mother  rose  did  not  beget  any  of  the  white,  pink  or  red  roses 
listed  in  the  tables  but  did  help  to  produce  some  good  ones 
when  crossed  with  roses  of  either  the  Ophelia  or  the  Liberty 
lines. 

Varieties  bred  from  Liberty  were  the  favorite  red  cut  roses 
for  a  time,  but  finally  they  gave  way  to  the  greater  sporting 
and  producing  ability  of  the  Ophelias.  Offspring  of  Souv.  de 
Claudius  Pernet  were  the  yellow  roses  preferred  by  the  public 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  they  were  also  gradually  replaced 
by  crosses  of  Ophelia  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet.  Using 
Ophelia  as  the  seed  parent  gave  these  crossbreeds  greater 
production  capacity  and  more  resistance  to  blackspot  and 
other  diseases  to  which  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  was  especially 
susceptible. 

The  varieties  now  in  greenhouse  commerce  and  the  year  of 
their  introduction  are: 

White  roses:  Double  White  Killarney,  1912;  Lum's  Double 
White,  1930;  American  Pride,  1930;  Starlite,  1940;  Snow 
White,  1941. 

Yellow,  orange  and  salmon  roses:  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet, 
1920;  Joanna  Hill,  1928;  Souvenir,  1930;  Token,  1934;  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  1934;  Golden  Rapture,  1934;  Sunglow, 
1934;  Lestra  Hibberd,  1934;  Yellow  Gloria,  1936;  Cavalier, 
1939;  Talisman,  1939. 

Pink  roses:  Briarcliff,  1926;  Rapture,  1926;  Premier  Supreme, 
1927;  Ellen,  1928;  Hollywood,  1930;  Vierlanden  (Pink  Delight), 
1932;  Happy  Days,  1932;  Lucile  Hill,  1939. 

Red  roses:  Better  Times,  1934;  Peerless,  1935;  Rome  Glory, 
1937;  Jewel,  1938;  Victory  Red,  1939. 

The  varieties  of  the  different  colors  that  have  been  on  the 
cut-rose  market  in  America  the  longest  time  are  Double  White 
Killarney,  38  years;  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet,  30  years;  Briar- 
cliff,  24  years;  Better  Times,  16  years;  Talisman,  11  years. 

Mr.   Charles  F.   Pennock,  President,   S.   S.  Pennock  Co., 
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Wholesale  Florists,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  wrote  in  the 
1948  American  Rose  Annual: 

"Almost  any  responsible  wholesale  cut-flower  commission  house 
would  say  that  the  rose  is  the  backbone  of  its  business  .  .  .  The  dollar 
volume  of  rose  sales  according  to  figures  is  more  than  any  other  flower 
can  show  .  .  .  Almost  every  florist  must  buy  them  to  have  in  his 
stock  .  .  .  Most  people  will  normally  want  roses  because  this  is  what 
they  know  best  .  .  .  Roses  are  inclined  to  keep  well  when  cut  .  .  . 
They  can  be  used  in  any  manner  whether  it  be  a  vase  in  the  home  or 
hospital,  a  basket  for  an  opening  of  a  new  business,  a  funeral  piece  or 
corsage  .  .  . 

"Commercial  growers  ordinarily  try  to  have  one  good  pink,  white, 
red  and  yellow,  and  then  one  or  two  novelty  colors  such  as  a  bronze 
or  apricot  shade. 

"The  outstanding  commercial  variety  is,  and  has  been  for  a  period 
of  years,  the  well-known  Better  Times  ...  It  probably  outsells  all 
other  varieties  put  together,  since  a  good  many  growers  have  their 
greenhouses  planted  to  as  high  as  60  to  70  per  cent  in  Better  Times." 

The  Ancestry  of  Better  Times 

{Ophelia 
/  Mme.  Horst 
Mrs.  George  Shawyer )  Joseph  Lowe 

\  (Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
V      sport) 

Better  Times  is  a  second-generation  sport  of  Columbia, 
which  was  produced  in  1916  by  E.  G.  Hill.  Ophelia,  the  seed 
parent  of  Columbia,  was  introduced  into  America  by  Mr.  Hill 
in  1912.  Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  pollen  parent  of  Columbia, 
also  introduced  by  Mr.  Hill,  like  Ophelia,  is  a  granddaughter 
of  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam.1  Better  Times  is  thus  largely  of 
Ophelia  breeding. 

Mr.  Pennock  says  in  the  same  article:  "The  only  important 
light  pink  rose  on  the  market  today  is  Briarcliff." 

The  Ancestry  of  Briarcliff 

Ophelia 


bia  < 


Briarcliff  Columbia 

(Columbia  sport)  (  Mrs.  George  Shawyer 

Briarcliff  thus  has  the  same  close  relationship  to  Ophelia 
as  Better  Times. 

According  to  information  supplied  January  21,   1949,  by  Lowe  &  Shawyer,   Ltd., 
Uxbridge,  England,  propagators  of  Mrs.  George  Shawyer. 
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To  quote  Mr.  Pennock  again:  "There  is  a  dark  pink 
rose  known  as  Pink  Delight  (Vierlanden)  that  ...  is  a  very 
fine  rose  all  around." 


The  Ancestry  of  Pink  Delight 

{Ophelia 
Mrs.  George  Shawyer 
(  Ophelia 
Premier  < 

(  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Russell 

Pink  Delight  I  /  M me.  Butterfly         Ophelia 

|  J  (Ophelia  sport) 

Florex     J 

V  Premier   f  Ophelia 

\  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Russell 

Pink  Delight  is  largely  an  inbred  Ophelia. 
"Probably    the    best    canary-yellow    is    Golden    Rapture," 
wrote  Mr.  Pennoek. 


The  Ancestry  of  Golden  Rapture 

!    Rapture  Mme.  Butterfly       Ophelia 

(Butterfly  sport)     (Ophelia  sport) 
(Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 
Julien  Potin    < 

(  Unnamed  seedling 

The  seed  parent  of  this  yellow  rose  was  of  Ophelia  breeding 
and  the  pollen  parent  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

4 'Brandy wine,  a  new  variety  ...  is  making  friends  .  .  . 
Other  fine  yellows  are  Yellow  Gloria  and  Yellow  Talisman/ * 
was  Mr.  Pennock's  observation. 


The  Ancestry  of  Brandywine 

!    Unnamed  seedling  (  Ophelia 

Souvenir  Talisman  < 

(Talisman  sport)  (  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 

The  pollen  parent  of  Brandywine  was  Souvenir,  a  sport  of 
Talisman,  whose  seed  parent  was  Ophelia  and  pollen  parent 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

The  Ancestry  of  Yellow  Gloria 

5  Ophelia 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 
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The  seed  parent  of  Yellow  Gloria's  mother  Talisman  was 
Ophelia  and  her  pollen  parent  was  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

The  Ancestry  of  Yellow  Talisman 

(  Ophelia 
Yellow  Talisman  Talisman  « 

(Talisman  sport)  (  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 

Here  again  we  find  that  the  seed  parent  of  this  fine  yellow 
rose  is  Ophelia  and  the  pollen  parent  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet. 

Mr.  Pennock  further  wrote:  "Among  the  bronze  novelty 
roses  are  Talisman  and  Cavalier." 

The  Ancestry  of  Talisman 

!  Ophelia 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 

This  is  another  result  of  using  Ophelia  as  the  seed  parent 
and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  as  the  pollen  parent. 

The  Ancestry  of  Cavalier 

(  Ophelia 
Cavalier  Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt     Talisman  < 

(Mrs.  F.  D.  Roosevelt  sport)     (Talisman  sport)  (  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet 

Still  another  good  rose  from  Ophelia  as  seed  parent  and 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  as  pollen  parent. 

Of  white  roses,  Mr.  Pennock  said:  "Of  the  white  roses  the 
old  White  Killarney  is  still  outstanding,  although  there  are 
two  newcomers,  Snow  White  and  Starlite." 

The  Ancestry  of  White  Killarney 

(  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
White  Killarney  Killarney  1 

(Killarney  sport)  (    Unnamed  seedling 

A  letter1  sent  February  23,  1949,  to  the  writer  by  Alexander 
Dickson,  Jr.,  of  Newtownards,  Ireland,  names  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant  as  one  of  the  parents  of  Killarney.  On  this  basis,  White 
Killarney  and  Ophelia  are  closely  related.  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william  is  one  of  the  immediate  parents  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant 
and  is  also  the  grandmother  of  Ophelia.  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 
was  also  the  pollen  parent  of  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  the 
great  garden  white. 

^'Killarney  .  .  .  was  a  seedling  from  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  crossed  with  an  unnamed  seed- 
ling." 
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The  Ancestry  of  Snow  White 

i 


Mme.  Butterfly  Ophelia 

1   (Ophelia  sport) 
Joanna  Hill  •<  {  Columbia 

Miss  Amelia  Gude 

Sunburst 
Snow  White  {  i  (  Coquette  de  Lyon 

1   Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  < 

)  (  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

Mme.  Louis  Lens  \  i  Frau  Karl  Druschki 

I  Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens  < 
\  (    Niphetos 


The  Ancestry  of  Starlite 

Coquette  de  Lyon 


Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  < 


«,     7  v    y  /  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

^  '  Frau  Karl  Druschki 


i 


Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens 

(    Niphetos 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  a  thousand  acres  of 
roses  growing  under  glass  in  this  country.  This  mass  production 
under  ideal  growing  conditions  has  materially  lessened  the 
cost  of  production,  and,  of  even  more  importance,  has  enabled 
marked  progress  to  be  made  in  the  development  of  roses  that 
are  more  beautiful  and  lasting. 

It  is  the  growers  in  this  country  who  have  perfected  the  best 
of  the  many  varieties  given  a  trial  under  glass.  The  growing 
of  each  variety  tried  under  conditions  to  its  full  liking  served 
to  bring  out  its  maximum  beauty,  style,  color  shading,  fragrance 
and  its  ability  to  sport  and  to  produce  heavy  crops  of  uniformly 
good  blooms.  Our  better  growers  by  bud  selection  have  com- 
pleted the  start  made  by  the  hybridizers. 

Each  large  planting  is  watched  carefully  for  the  appearance 
of  any  sport  that  seems  promising — that  is,  a  better  plant  than 
average,  more  uniformly  good  blooms,  more  lasting  color,  or 
different  color.  The  growers  have  taken  full  advantage  of  all 
variations  which,  through  bud  selection,  have  led  to  still  fur- 
ther improvement.  These  trained  men  watch  especially  for 
that  most  valuable  of  all  sports,  the  plant  with  increased  pro- 
duction of  bloom. 

The  eagerness  of  the  Ophelia  varieties  to  become  more 
beautiful  and  desirable  has  resulted  in  this  truly  great  mother 
rose  and  her  descendants  being  given  a  fuller  opportunity  to 
be  perfected  than  any  other  roses.    Much  of  the  preferential 
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treatment  they  have  enjoyed  resulted  from  their  greater  vi- 
tality and  better  bloom  production.  Beyond  all  others,  the 
Ophelia  line  has  also  interested  growers  by  the  more  frequent 
appearance  of  improved  sports. 

Certainly  the  breeding  outlines  presented  here  prove  that 
the  bulk  of  greenhouse  roses  now  being  grown  are  of  Ophelia 
parentage.  Ophelia  herself  has  sported  more  improvements 
than  any  of  her  sports.  But  in  the  breeding  of  better  roses, 
Ophelia  was  closely  pressed  by  her  daughters  Premier,  Mme. 
Butterfly,  Joanna  Hill  and  others  of  her  line.  The  best  daughter 
of  Ophelia  to  date,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sales  of  cut  roses, 
seems  to  be  Columbia.  Columbia  sported  Briarcliff,  and  the 
latter  sported  Better  Times.  These  two  now  supply  over  half 
the  cut  roses  sold  in  this  country. 

Part  of  the  credit  for  the  performance  of  Columbia  appears 
to  be  due  to  her  pollen  parent,  Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  which 
was  brought  to  America  before  its  distribution  in  England. 
From  the  information  secured  by  the  writer  from  the  breeders 
of  Mrs.  George  Shawyer,  it  appears  that  Columbia  is  a  line- 
bred  rose.  Both  of  her  parents  have  a  common  ancestor  in 
their  grandmother,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam,  one  of  the  really 
great  breeding  roses  of  her  day. 

As  with  garden  roses,  it  appears  that  E.  G.  Hill  and  his 
son  J.  H.  Hill  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  are  the  men  to  whom  we 
are  most  indebted  for  superior  greenhouse  roses.  Ophelia  then 
is  the  great  mother  of  greenhouse  roses,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  notable  ancestors  of  garden  varieties. 

Greenhouse-grown  roses  help  in  delightful  fashion  to  supple- 
ment our  garden  roses  in  providing  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home" 
in  America. 
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of  American  Florists;  Dr.  Alex  Laurie,  Secretary  of  Roses,  Inc.; 
Alexander  Dickson  &  Sons  of  Newtownards,  Ireland;  Lowe  & 
Shawyer  of  Uxbridge,  England,  and  to  all  others  who  supplied 
the  information  contained  in  this  chapter. 


The  Potomac  Rose  Show 

A  wealth  of  dewy  roses,  fresh  and  sweet, 
Brought  from  the  garden  s  cool  retreat. 

— JULIA   C.  R.  DORR 

ROSE  shows  now  constitute  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  publicizing  a  local  rose  society  and  of  doing  a  com- 
munity service  at  the  same  time.  What  helps  a  regional 
rose  society  also  helps  the  American  Rose  Society.  For  this 
reason  the  writer  would  like  to  describe  in  detail  a  rose  show 
with  which  he  was  personally  concerned  during  its  first  years, 
in  order  to  point  out  the  thinking  that  went  into  planning  it 
and  the  results  gained.  Rose  shows  appear  to  contribute  to- 
ward area  rose  understanding  and  appreciation,  and  lead  to 
regional  rose  progress,  and  so  do  their  part  toward  reaching 
the  aim  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  "A  Rose  for  Every 
Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 

In  1933  the  American  Rose  Society  had  just  appointed  Dr. 
Whitman  Cross  chairman  and  the  writer  secretary  of  a  com- 
mittee to  promote  the  establishment  of  an  American  Rosarium 
similar  to  those  of  England,  Germany  and  France.  To  Dr. 
Cross  it  seemed  fitting  that  this  energizing  center  for  the  rose 
be  located  near  Washington,  D.  C.  Rose  interest  in  the  na- 
tional capital  area  was  very  greatly  in  need  of  being  coordinated 
and  built  up.  To  help  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  Potomac 
Rose  Society  and  the  Potomac  Rose  Show  were  organized. 

The  general  rose  show  statement  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Potomac  Rose  Society  adopted  late  in  1932  was  largely  copied 
from  that  of  the  American  Rose  Society,  which  in  turn  had 
been  adapted  from  that  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  England, 
organized  in  1877. 

The  leaders  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Show  realized  that  the 
opportunities  for  developing  the  best  possible  garden  rose  dis- 
play in  Washington,  D.  C,  were  quite  different  from  the  con- 
ditions and  opportunities  in  England  in  1877.  Special  exception 
was  taken  to  that  part  of  the  rose  show  statement  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  that  read  "by  arousing  the  competitive  spirit — 
a  spur  many  people  need."    Previous  rose  displays  in  local 
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garden  club  shows  in  Washington  had  featured  this  approach 
but  seemed  to  result  in  the  roses  of  some  of  the  most  successful 
growers  being  kept  at  home  on  show  days.  Of  even  more  im- 
portance, it  was  believed  that  stressing  the  competitive  angle 
had  caused  many  smaller  home  gardeners  to  shrink  from  ex- 
hibiting their  roses.  To  them  competition  implied  a  scramble 
for  ribbons  in  order  to  get  ahead  of  the  other  fellow.  The 
owner  of  the  small  garden  with  few  rose  bushes  too  often  felt 
that  he  had  little  chance  against  those  with  larger  plantings. 

The  Potomac  Rose  Show  organizers  believed  that  the  beauty 
and  other  attributes  of  the  rose  were  its  greatest  attraction. 
To  develop  a  rose  exhibit  that  would  exemplify  this  beauty 
and  would  also  be  of  educational  value  seemed  to  them  a  more 
promising  means  of  advancing  the  rose  in  the  area. 

From  its  start  the  endeavor  of  this  rose  display  has  been  to 
assist  the  Potomac  Rose  Society  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Supply  the  Society  with  something  that  would  unite,  stimulate 
and  employ  its  members,  increase  their  information  and  enjoyment  of 
roses,  bring  the  Society  prestige,  and  make  its  members  pleased  with 
themselves  and  the  Society. 

2.  Make  its  program  and  purpose  so  useful  and  attractive  to  garden- 
minded  men  and  women  that  it  would  call  increasing  numbers  of  the 
best  growers  and  those  who  wished  to  become  good  growers  into  mem- 
bership. 

3.  Fully  support  the  Society  effort  to  effect  a  better  job  of  growing 
roses  and  to  enable  it  to  better  express  itself  rosewise. 

4.  Increase  rose  interest  and  rose  understanding  and  bring  the  new 
varieties  and  information  concerning  roses  in  general  to  the  attention 
of  the  area. 

5.  Induce  Society  members  to  collectively  so  point  their  gardens 
that  superb  roses  would  be  grown  and  shown  by  them.  Encourage 
local  garden  clubs  and  their  members  to  do  the  same,  to  the  end  that 
the  best  roses  in  the  area  could  be  displayed  each  fall  for  the  enjoyment 
and  education  of  those  wishing  to  do  a  better  job  of  growing. 

6.  Become  the  window  through  which  the  flower-loving  people  of 
the  Washington,  D.  C,  area  could  become  acquainted  with  what  the 
Society  was  attempting  and  the  progress  it  was  making  from  year  to 
year. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  project  that  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman 
Cross  had  a  lovely  garden  already  established  at  Nanjemoy 
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where  the  best  roses  were  growing.  They  always  welcomed 
visits  by  those  interested  in  gardens  and  flower  growing.  The 
Nanjemoy  collection  of  climbers,  hybrid  teas  and  other  roses 
was  kept  in  top  condition  by  the  able  and  genial  head  gardener, 
Niels  J.  Hansen,  who  was  ever  ready  to  answer  questions. 

To  further  increase  the  interest  of  the  new  Society's  mem- 
bers in  rose  growing,  Dr.  Cross  planted  a  surplus  of  multiflora 
seedlings  in  the  spring  of  1933,  and  when  they  were  grown 
he  invited  members  to  try  their  hand  at  producing  their  own 
roses.  Budwood  of  the  varieties  in  the  Cross  garden  that  each 
person  especially  admired  was  used.  The  success  of  their  work 
pleased  the  budders  very  much,  and  in  the  fall  of  1934  each 
one  took  these  roses  home  to  his  own  garden.  They  seemed  to 
have  a  special  value. 

This  experience  developed  so  much  Society  interest  that  in 
the  spring  of  1934,  under  the  leadership  of  R.  S.  Cauthen, 
chairman  of  the  budding  committee,  about  an  acre  of  multiflora 
was  planted  in  a  rented  plot.  That  summer  and  fall  the  members 
of  the  Society  budded  roses  to  their  hearts'  content  and  the 
next  year  they  had  plants  for  themselves  and  for  new  members 
as  well.  It  was  by  this  means  that  the  great  rose  varieties  of 
Dr.  Cross'  garden  were  distributed  throughout  the  Potomac 
River  area.  Thus  budwood  from  Nanjemoy  was  the  basis  for 
many  of  the  fine  roses  displayed  at  the  Potomac  Rose  Show 
and  so  much  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  Society,  local  garden 
clubs  and  the  flower-loving  public. 

An  attractive  setting  for  the  Show  was  thought  to  be  es- 
sential. Through  the  interest  of  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Walcott,  the  foyer 
of  the  U.  S.  Museum  of  Natural  History  was  secured.  Dr. 
Alexander  Wetmore,  in  immediate  charge,  provided  this  splen- 
did exhibition  space  with  tables  built  to  the  specifications 
furnished  by  the  show  chairman,  without  cost  to  the  Society. 
Dr.  Walcott's  stipulation  that  the  rose  display  be  educational 
was  a  stabilizing  influence  during  those  first  years. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  hold  this  regional  rose  display  in  the 
fall  so  as  not  to  compete  with  the  spring  and  summer  flower 
shows  of  the  several  local  garden  clubs  whose  cooperation  and 
support  this  new  venture  needed  and  courted.    An  immediate 
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effort  was  made  to  encourage  Society  members  to  enter  their 
roses  in  the  local  flower  shows  and  also  to  invite  local  garden 
club  members  to  make  entries  in  the  projected  fall  rose  show. 
Rose  books,  including  American  Rose  Annuals,  were  secured 
and  advertised  as  garden  club  prizes.  Another  advantage  of  a 
fall  rose  exhibit  was  the  opportunity  it  presented  for  growers 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  care  for  their  roses  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  with  its  bugs  and  bothers. 

To  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  more  entries  were  made  in 
that  first  regional  fall  rose  show  by  members  of  local  garden 
clubs  than  by  members  of  the  new  Potomac  Rose  Society.  While 
many  exhibitors  brought  their  entries  with  misgivings,  they 
were  pleased  with  the  effect  when  all  were  put  together. 

The  greatest  detriment  to  the  beauty  and  educational  value 
of  this  first  exhibit  were  the  specimen  roses,  which  passed  the 
peak  of  their  beauty  soon  after  being  entered.  This  first  display 
had  followed  the  prevailing  local  practice  of  closing  the  entries 
and  immediately  judging  the  classes.  Unfortunately,  next 
day  several  collapsed  blooms  had  fastened  on  them  the  first, 
second  or  third  prize  ribbons  of  the  new  Society.  Naturally, 
the  show  management  was  embarrassed.  There  was  the  choice 
of  removing  the  damaged  blooms  and  asking  the  judges  to 
make  new  selections  or  of  leaving  the  classes  without  indication 
of  which  specimens  were  the  winners.  Several  of  the  blooms 
that  later  collapsed  had  apparently  been  kept  in  an  icebox  for 
a  week  or  more,  with  their  petals  tied  in  place  with  cotton  or 
woolen  strings.  At  the  last  possible  moment  the  blooms  had 
been  rushed  to  the  hall;  and  when  closing  time  was  announced, 
the  petal  support  was  removed  and  the  demand  made  that 
the  class  be  judged  at  once.  Some  of  the  exhibitors  concerned 
insisted  that  this  was  common  practice. 

As  was  then  the  custom,  specimen  roses  were  set  up  in  color 
classes.  It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  this  greatly  lessened 
the  educational  value  of  the  show.  Each  color  class  was  made 
up  of  varieties  of  different  shades,  each  with  its  own  char- 
acteristics. The  judges  appeared  not  to  be  selecting  the  prize 
winners  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Personal  preferences 
as  to  shade,  bloom  characteristics  and  setting  appeared  to  be 
entering  into  the  placings. 
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The  idea  of  changing  to  second-day  judging  and  to  variety 
classes  was  born  at  this  first  show.  At  several  succeeding  ex- 
hibits, classes  were  set  up  for  each  variety  having  five  or  more 
entries.  The  remainder  of  the  entries  were  judged  by  color 
classes.  Selecting  variety  classes  from  each  color  class  required 
a  lot  of  time,  and  because  of  the  pressure  from  exhibitors  de- 
manding that  judging  be  started  at  the  time  specified,  it  was 
usually  done  hurriedly. 

The  organizers  of  the  show  soon  came  to  realize  that  each 
rose  variety  was  appreciated  for  itself  and  was  grown  by  those 
to  whom  it  had  a  particular  appeal.  So  a  complete  change- 
over to  variety  classes  was  made  in  the  1938  catalog.  Variety 
classes  had  the  following  advantages: 

1.  They  encouraged  each  home  rose  gardener  to  grow  to  prefection 
and  to  exhibit  specimens  of  his  or  her  favorite  varieties. 

2.  They  enabled  gardeners  to  especially  enjoy  and  to  benefit  educa- 
tionally from  the  classes  in  which  their  roses  were  entered.  Having 
the  best  rose  specimen  in  a  variety  class  (Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria, 
for  example)  meant  something  definite. 

3.  Such  a  variety  class  served  not  only  to  demonstrate  how  roses 
of  this  variety  could  be  grown  to  look  but  more  importantly  spurred 
all  having  entries  to  do  a  better  job  of  growing  even  more  perfect  ones. 

4.  They  had  the  further  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  class 
entries  of  the  different  varieties.  Visitors  who  liked  and  grew  Kaiserin 
Auguste  Viktoria  but  had  not  as  yet  made  entries  began  to  do  so. 
(The  Kaiserin  growers  soon  had  a  field  day  of  their  own  at  each  show.) 

5.  The  judges  were  enabled  to  select  the  best  in  the  different 
variety  classes  with  more  confidence  than  had  been  the  case  when 
judged  in  white,  pink,  yellow,  red  and  other  color  classes. 

6.  Variety  grouping  resulted  in  more  uniform  and  finished-looking 
classes  and  enabled  color  shading  in  a  hall  of  roses.  This  resulted  in  a 
more  beautiful  and  attractive  hall  display.  It  was  soon  recognized 
that  visitors  to  flower  shows  were  fast  becoming  color  conscious. 
They  enjoyed  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  display  and  it  lived  in  their 
memory  until  it  came  again. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  variety  classes,  entries  of  the 
most  favored  varieties  grew  in  number  from  year  to  year  until 
in  1941  the  class  of  Kaiserins,  for  example,  had  22  entries.  It 
had  become  a  small  select  rose  show  in  itself,  especially  to  its 
supporters.   Selecting  the  three  best  in  such  an  array  of  stylish 
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white  roses  not  only  became  a  joy  but  helped  build  up  the 
educational  value  of  the  event.  By  1941  there  were  36  such 
centers  of  rose  variety  interest  in  this  regional  rose  display, 
each  containing  from  10  to  over  50  entries  and  including  Ami 
Quinard,  Mme.  Butterfly,  Crimson  Glory,  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet,  Mrs.  P.  S.  du  Pont,  Eclipse,  Golden  Dawn,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Joanna  Hill,  Luna,  Mrs.  Charles  Bell,  Radiance,  Red  Radiance, 
Talisman,  Texas  Centennial,  Comtesse  Vandal  and  Warrawee. 
Sixteen  other  variety  classes  had  from  five  to  ten  entries  each. 

Each  of  the  variety  classes  from  1934  to  1941  either  increased 
or  diminished  in  number  of  entries.  This  indicated  the  variety 
trends  in  local  gardens.  New  variety  classes  were  catalogued 
as  their  entries  reached  five  or  more,  and  some  variety  classes 
disappeared  from  the  rose-show  listing. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  entries  of  the  varieties 
having  less  than  five  were  judged  as  a  color  class  as  formerly. 
Here  as  before,  several  of  the  exhibitors,  being  partial  to  the 
variety  they  entered,  did  not  agree  with  the  placings  of  the 
judges.  Complaints  concerning  the  show  judging  continued  to 
come  largely  from  exhibitors  in  the  collective  color  classes. 
In  1941  there  were  50  entries  in  the  Other  Yellow  class,  43  in 
Other  Shades,  32  Other  Light  Pink,  22  Other  Reds,  11  Other 
Whites  and  8  Other  Dark  Pink.  The  large  number  of  entries  in 
most  of  these  color  classes  made  them  difficult  to  judge. 

It  takes  much  time,  thoughtful  effort  and  talent  to  produce 
a  perfect  rose.  Growing  superb  blooms  for  a  fall  rose  show  is  an 
all-season  job.  After  such  an  accomplishment,  efforts  to  pro- 
long the  beauty  of  these  roses  seems  important.  The  winners 
of  this  all-season  rose  race  should  not  in  all  fairness  be  selected 
when  the  specimens  are  first  entered  in  the  show,  for  the  reason 
that  the  outstanding  ones  become  more  apparent  by  the  end 
of  the  two-day  display.  Attempting  to  pick  the  best  three 
immediately  after  entries  are  closed  would  be  like  awarding 
first,  second  and  third  place  to  cross-country  runners  as  they 
reach  the  stadium,  rather  than  after  they  have  finished  their 
course. 

To  correct  this  seemingly  uneducational  practice,  the  show 
chairman,  after  the  first  Potomac  Rose  Show  in  1933,  proposed 
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that  the  exhibit  be  judged  the  second  morning.  This  proposal 
was  resisted  by  those  accustomed  to  the  "competitive  spirit" 
procedure.  These  insisted  on  immediate  judging  as  soon  as 
entries  closed.  A  compromise  was  effected  for  the  1941  display 
under  which  judging  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  first  day. 
This  appeared  to  have  the  following  advantages : 

1.  It  enabled  the  hall  to  be  opened  to  the  waiting  throng  of  exhibi- 
tors and  visitors  at  the  time  advertised. 

2.  Exhibitors  were  given  a  full  opportunity  to  study  the  classes  in 
which  they  had  entries  and  in  their  own  mind  to  pick  the  specimens 
that  seemed  the  best  to  them.  They  were  also  able  to  see  the  faults  in 
their  own  entries  and  the  improvement  that  was  needed  as  they  com- 
pared them  with  the  rest  of  the  class.  By  carrying  their  own  placings 
home  and  coming  back  the  next  morning,  they  were  able  not  only  to 
see  the  development  in  their  own  entries  since  entering  but  the  official 
placing  of  the  judges.  Thus  they  learned  much  concerning  the  opening 
habits  of  their  favorites  in  the  different  classes.  Each  variety  class  as 
a  whole  was  attractive,  and  the  judging  could  be  easily  followed. 
Several  called  it  "the  finest  judging  the  show  had  ever  had." 

3.  During  the  first  day  the  hall  of  roses  looked  like  a  rose  garden 
with  all  of  the  blooms  just  about  to  come  to  the  full  peak  of  their  beauty, 
and  on  the  second  day  like  a  rose  garden  with  each  flower  at  its  peak  of 
beauty. 

4.  The  judges  were  enabled  to  know  more  concerning  the  true 
worth  and  relative  excellence  of  the  entries  in  each  class  than  was  the 
case  when  they  were  judged  in  color  classes  as  soon  as  entered. 

Variety  classes,  too,  have  an  especial  appeal  to  non-exhibiting 
visitors  who  are  fond  of  roses  but  hesitate  to  exhibit  those  they 
grow.  Variety  classes  not  only  enable  these  people  to  know 
what  their  favorite  varieties  can  be  grown  to  look  like  but 
furnish  them  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  grow  more 
perfect  blooms  and  to  bring  them  to  the  show  for  comparison. 

As  a  result  of  the  educational  features  of  the  Potomac  rose 
display,  many  home  gardeners  have  been  started  on  the  road 
to  doing  a  better  job  of  rose  growing  in  their  gardens.  In  the 
variety  classes  they  saw  dressed-up  sisters  of  those  in  their 
own  gardens,  the  possibilities  of  which  they  had  not  realized 
before.  The  realization  that  the  very  kinds  then  growing  in 
their  gardens  might  be  grown  to  similar  perfection  planted  in 
their  minds  the  idea  that  they  also  could  have  more  beautiful 
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roses.  Accomplishment  often  followed.  The  desire  to  rise  in  the 
field  of  growing  better  roses,  once  born,  continued  to  develop. 

After  changing  rose-show  emphasis  from  "arousing  the 
competitive  spirit"  to  increasing  its  educational  values,  the 
next  step  was  to  allow  exhibitors  to  enter  up  to  three  speci- 
mens in  each  class.  This  tended  to  lessen  the  waste  of  time  and 
effort  and  the  marring  of  the  show  display  with  spent  blooms. 
This  uneducational  practice,  however,  had  been  going  on  for 
so  many  years  and  had  become  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  was  dis- 
continued with  difficulty  and  some  hurt  feelings. 

As  the  entries  in  the  different  variety  classes  increased  in 
number  to  20  or  more,  it  was  also  observed  that  occasionally 
there  were  some  classes  containing  more  than  three  very  out- 
standing specimens.  As  in  picking  the  best  rose  in  the  show, 
the  judges  sometimes  differed  as  to  just  which  one  was  the  best. 
To  overcome  this  the  judges  were  allowed  to  award  up  to  three 
first  prizes  in  classes  where  they  thought  them  to  be  warranted, 
and  also  a  second  and  a  third  class  prize. 

Another  important  service:  beginners  who  are  thinking  of 
planting  a  rose  garden  too  often  cannot  accurately  picture  how 
the  different  varieties  shown  in  the  catalogs  will  look  grow- 
ing in  their  gardens.  After  seeing  this  rose  display  these  po- 
tential planters  are  often  enabled  to  avoid  the  loss  of  time, 
money  and  effort  which  results  when  varieties  that  do  less 
well  in  this  area  are  planted. 

Varieties  behave  differently  with  respect  to  their  opening 
habits.  The  length  of  time  that  each  may  be  held  at  the  peak 
of  its  beauty  differs  according  to  the  variety  and  to  the  way 
the  bloom  was  handled  after  being  cut.  This  rose  display  since 
1933  has  provided  those  interested  with  information  con- 
cerning the  opening  habits  of  their  favorites. 

In  order  to  have  beautiful  roses  to  enjoy,  gardeners  must 
first  grow  them.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  those  concerned  with 
this  rose  event  provided  potential  exhibitors  from  spring  to 
fall  with  rose  articles  in  the  daily  papers. 

Conclusions 

Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  this  pleasing  event  has 
been  its  help  in  banding  members  together  in  thought,  interest 
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and  pleasure  and  in  uniting  them  into  one  collective  expression 
of  rose  growing  and  rose  sharing  interest  of  which  each  can 
be  proud.  It  has  also  enabled  the  participants  to  get  more 
personal  enjoyment  from  their  favorite  roses.  Special  use  was 
made  of  the  color  blending  in  the  collections  containing  from 
6  to  25  different  varieties.  These  collections  not  only  provided 
the  larger  growers  with  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their 
degree  of  perfection  in  rose  production  but  the  viewing  of  them 
gave  the  beginners  and  visitors  variety  preference  ideas. 

Classes  for  floribundas,  the  hardier  hybrid  perpetual  and 
hybrid  teas  and  the  hardier  climbers,  each  of  which  is  so  useful 
in  public  plantings,  were  encouraged  and  expanded.  The 
display  of  large-flowered  climbers  at  Nanjemoy  was  so  impres- 
sive and  their  future  was  thought  to  be  so  important  when 
planted  around  the  home  with  little  space  that  classes  were 
made  for  singles,  semi-doubles  and  doubles  of  different  colors. 

It  would  appear  that  the  specimen  blooms  in  the  classes  of 
the  different  varieties  not  only  have  the  greatest  educational 
value  in  this  annual  event  but  also  bring  the  many  beauties  of 
the  rose  to  the  attention  of  all  concerned. 

The  writer,  who  was  the  leader  of  six  of  the  first  nine  Po- 
tomac Rose  Shows,  feels  that  the  finished  appearance  of  the 
1941  display  justified  all  the  thought,  courage  and  effort  that 
had  gone  into  the  project  up  to  that  time. 

It  would  appear  that  the  general  rose  show  statements  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  made  over  forty  years  ago  should 
be  reexamined  by  a  committee  of  those  most  experienced  in 
rose  display  practice  and  so  be  made  more  useful  and  applicable 
to  present  educational  opportunities  for  this  flower.  It  is  fur- 
ther believed  that  each  rose  show,  local,  regional  or  national, 
should  have  a  long-time  educational  aim  that  is  striven  toward 
from  year  to  year. 

Watching  each  bud  that  one  has  produced  as  it  opens  into 
a  perfect  rose  is  perhaps  the  greatest  joy  of  rose  growing.  En- 
tering partly  open  blooms  and  watching  them  unfold  adds  to 
the  educational  value  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  two-day  rose 
display.  Setting  them  up  in  variety  classes  supports  this  op- 
portunity. Selecting  the  most  characteristic  and  perfect  blooms 
of  each  variety  class  the  second  morning  of  a  two-day  display 
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can  be  done  with  confidence  by  competent  judges  and  their 
decisions  are  easily  followed  by  all  open-minded  and  informed 
observers.  Each  variety  class  as  it  develops  in  number  and 
excellence  of  blooms  becomes  an  educational  exhibit. 

Variety  classes,  second-day  judging,  allowing  up  to  three 
specimens  per  exhibitor  in  each  variety  class,  the  awarding  of 
as  many  as  three  first-prize  ribbons  in  the  very  large  classes 
when  warranted,  the  careful  attention  to  color  blending  in  this 
hall  of  roses  and  changing  the  aim  from  "arousing  the  com- 
petitive spirit"  to  that  of  growing  roses  to  perfection  and  shar- 
ing them  with  others,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  rose 
being  presented  on  its  inherent  merits  to  the  Washington  area. 

Variety  classes  support  the  right  of  free  choice  af  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  this  is  the  reason  why  over  3000  different  varieties 
of  roses  are  growing  in  our  gardens  and  so  have  been  saved 
to  posterity. 

Efforts  were  made  from  year  to  year  to  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  those  who  came  to  see  the  roses  and  to  encourage  them  to 
see,  feel  and  enter  into  the  charm  of  the  event.  Selected  rose 
verses  mounted  on  a  3  by  5-foot  cream  background  on  heavy 
cardboard  were  fastened  around  the  hall  to  add  their  touch 
to  the  show  atmosphere.  To  still  further  rest  and  relax  the 
folks  in  attendance,  the  adjoining  auditorium  with  its  soft 
comfortable  seats  was  kept  open  throughout  the  two-day  dis- 
play. At  the  times  stated  in  the  catalog,  soft  string  music  was 
played  and  rose  songs  were  sung  by  local  talent. 

As  a  result  of  this  regional  educational  rose  project  that 
banded  them  together  and  the  other  important  services  that 
more  than  save  the  cost  of  membership,  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society  has  increased  from  the  some  two  hundred  of  1933 
to  nearly  one  thousand  members  and  is  still  growing. 


Breeding  Better  Roses  for  Each 
Region  of  North  America 

Oh,  no  man  knows 
Through  what  wild  centuries 
Roves  back  the  rose. 

WALTER   DE   LA   MARE 

THE  North  American  continent  extends  from  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  to  northern  Alaska,  a  total  of  over  4500  miles. 
It  contains,  all  told,  over  nine  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Of  great  importance  to  the  question  of  providing  more  rose 
enjoyment  for  each  of  the  millions  of  home  gardeners  who  live 
in  North  America,  is  the  fact  that  this  area  extends  over  the 
Frigid,  the  North  Temperate  and  the  Torrid  Zones.  This 
situation  results  in  great  unlikenesses  between  the  different 
regions  in  degree  and  duration  of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold, 
in  soil  wetness,  dryness  and  composition,  and  so  in  rose-grow- 
ing opportunities. 

Because  of  the  resulting  widely  different  growing  conditions, 
the  task  of  supplying  each  of  the  different  areas  of  North  Amer- 
ica with  the  most  suitable  roses  is  a  big  undertaking.  Never- 
theless, to  the  thoughtful  and  resourceful  observer,  the  out- 
look is  as  enticing  as  the  continent's  need  for  more  and  better 
roses  is  great. 

Most  of  the  garden  rose  varieties  sold  in  America  today  are 
of  foreign  origin.  These  imported  beauties  are  played  up  in 
the  front  pages  of  our  rose  catalogs,  described  with  the  most 
eloquent  adjectives  and  highly  colored  photographs.  Each 
spring  and  fall  we  home  gardeners  devour  these  masterpieces 
of  modern  advertising  and  come  under  the  spell  of  the  copy- 
writers and  artists  who  produced  them.  We  are  quick  to  follow 
their  suggestion  that  we  try  these  European  roses  in  our  own 
gardens.  We  buy  them  by  the  million  each  season.  That  our 
roses  come  mostly  from  Europe  results  from  the  lack  of  sufficient 
hybridizing  here  and  also  from  the  demand  of  Americans  for 
the  very  newest  and  best.  However,  the  few  novelties  that 
have  been  produced  in  America  stand  among  the  favorites. 
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Now,  in  the  hands  of  the  average  gardener,  how  do  these 
latest  novelties  perform?  By  comparing  several  successive 
issues  of  a  catalog  we  arrive  at  the  answer.  Less  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  novelties  prove  to  be  successful,  long-time  garden 
roses!  Most  of  the  varieties  heralded  as  sensational  one  year 
either  disappear  from  the  catalog  completely  after  a  few  seasons 
or  are  banished  to  the  back  pages  in  order  to  make  room  for 
something  more  spectacular. 

The  sad  part  of  this  situation  is  that  the  very  roses  that 
are  most  likely  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  average  home  gardener 
are  the  ones  buried  in  the  back  of  the  catalog,  where  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  noticed.  It  takes  perseverance  of  a  high  order 
to  disregard  the  glamorous  belles  on  the  front  pages  and  to  find 
the  tried  and  true  older  sorts  farther  back.  The  writer  does 
not  mean  to  minimize  the  rose-fancier's  pleasure  in  experiment- 
ing with  the  novelties  of  each  season,  for  he  is  a  connoisseur 
himself;  but  the  fact  remains  that  fanciers  comprise  but  a 
fraction  of  one  percent  of  our  150  million  population,  and  it  is 
the  remaining  99  percent  of  whom  we  must  think  if  we  are 
interested  in  extending  the  influence  of  the  rose. 

The  job  of  producing  rose  varieties  that  are  particularly 
suited  to  each  of  the  many  different  climatic  zones  of  this  con- 
tinent is  our  own  problem.  We  cannot  expect  Europeans  to 
do  it  for  us.  We  must  instead  look  to  the  men  who  do  their 
hybridizing  in  North  America  and  who  utilize  the  opportunities 
presented  in  each  of  the  various  plant-growing  areas.  But 
where  are  these  American  hybridizers  to  find  the  raw  material 
that,  in  their  expert  hands,  will  produce  the  roses  we  need? 

For  a  very  long  time  this  continent  has  been  seeded  with 
wild  roses  throughout  its  length  and  breadth.  Leaf,  stem,  bud 
and  seed-pod  imprints  of  the  wild  sorts  that  grew  here  millions 
of  years  ago  have  been  found  in  rocks  of  the  Oligocene  period. 
Among  these  early  wild  roses  were  those  having  seven,  five 
and  three  leaflets.  These  appear  to  have  been  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  present  Rosa  nutkana  and  R.  Woodsi  and  show 
some  R.  blanda  and  R.  acieularis  traits.  This  fascinating, 
earliest  rose  library  also  contains  a  specimen  of  a  wild  rose 
bud  at  a  stage  of  development  indicating  its  readiness  to  open 
in  a  few  days.    It  looks  very  much  like  the  wild  rose  buds  of 
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today.  It  seems  certain  that  wild  roses  appeared  following  the 
birds  and  were  subsequently  distributed  by  them  and  other 
agents.  The  Indian,  the  Mexican  and  the  Eskimo  found  them 
growing  much  as  now. 

Songs  and  legends  of  the  American  Indian  tell  us  that  he 
was  highly  conscious  of  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  the  wild 
roses.  To  the  Indian  who  roamed  the  vast  fields  and  forests  of 
America,  the  term  Mother  meant  the  Great  Provider — Mother 
Earth.  He  reverenced  her.  These  earliest  Americans  believed 
that  it  was  she  who  gave  them  the  plants  that  grew  in  the  soil, 
the  fish  that  swam  in  the  stream  and  the  game  they  hunted 
on  their  tribal  lands.  She  it  was  who  provided  them  with  food, 
clothing  and  shelter;  and  being  mindful  of  their  pleasure,  the 
Great  Mother  also  gave  them  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset,  the 
clouds  and  the  sky,  the  rain  and  the  seasons,  and  a  place  in 
which  to  sleep  the  long  sleep  of  the  happy  hunting  ground. 

The  landscape  was  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  the  face  of 
this  Mother.  Each  flower,  plant,  stream  and  living  creature 
to  them  had  a  song.  What  each  growing  thing  said  to  the  In- 
dian is  illustrated  by  the  wild  prairie  rose  song  of  the  Dakotas. 
The  wild  rose,  Rosa  arkansana,  then  as  now,  bloomed  profusely 
in  the  land  of  the  Dakotas. 

SONG  OF  THE  WILD  ROSE 

I  will  tell  you  of  something  I  know, 
And  you  carit  half  imagine  how  good. 
It's  the  song  of  the  wild  rose  which  grows, 
In  this  land  the  Dakota  folks  love. 

From  the  heart  of  this  Mother,  we  come. 
The  kind  mother  of  Earth  and  of  All. 
And  if  ever  you  think  she  is  dumb, 
You  should  know  that  flowers  are  her  song. 

And  all  creatures  that  live,  are  her  songs. 
And  all  creatures  that  die  are  her  songs. 
And  the  winds  blowing  by,  are  her  songs. 
And  she  wants  us  to  sing  all  her  songs. 
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When  a  maiden  is  ready  to  wed, 
Pin  wild  roses  all  over  her  dress. 
Put  a  rose  in  the  hair  of  her  head; 
Put  new  moccasins  onto  her  feet. 

Then  the  heart  of  the  Mother  will  give 
Her,  the  song  of  her  own  heart  to  sing, 
And  she'll  sing  all  the  moons  she  may  live, 
Ti-li-li-li-ta-la-la-la-loo-ta-la-la-loo. 

(Translated  by  Dr.  A.  M.  McG.  Beede) 

There  were  marvelously  beautiful  wild  roses  on  the  unplowed 
plains  and  in  the  river  bottoms  and  woods  of  the  wild  lands  of 
this  country.  They  grew  naturally  in  sweeps  and  drifts  and 
in  banks  and  natural  hedgerows  and  ledges.  These  are  found 
today  in  the  pastures,  by  the  roadsides  and  in  the  swails  of  the 
same  countryside,  blooming  in  the  springtime  and  shedding  a 
delicate  fragrance.  A  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  wild  rose  lies 
in  its  form  and  decorative  design  on  the  bush.  Colors  range 
from  the  apple-blossom-pink  of  the  wild  crab  tree  to  almost 
purple  and  lavender,  with  few  whites.  The  yellow  stamens 
sometimes  give  the  appearance  of  cream  or  yellow  color  toward 
the  center  of  the  bloom. 

More  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  supposedly  different  wild 
roses  are  now  growing  in  North  America,  each  in  its  own  terri- 
tory, from  Mexico  to  Alaska,  and  from  St.  Johns  to  Vancouver. 
No  area  is  too  hot  or  too  cold,  too  high  or  too  low,  too  wet  or 
too  dry  for  some  native  roses.  This  can  be  said  of  only  a  few 
plants.  Each  of  these  wild  species  has  had  to  prove  its  worth 
in  order  to  survive.  No  human  hand  has  provided  winter  cover- 
ing or  summer  watering;  the  stern  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  has  been  in  operation.  The  degree  of  adaptability  of 
each  species  is  indicated  by  its  present  range.  Some  18  forms  of 
these  wild  roses  are  sufficiently  stable  to  be  classed  as  species. 
Some  are  repeat  bloomers ;  some  flower  in  early  spring  and  others 
not  until  later  in  the  summer.  Double  blooms  are  sometimes 
found.  Flowers  may  be  borne  singly  like  those  of  Rosa  nuikana, 
in  clusters  like  those  of  R.  setigera  or  in  smaller  trusses.  Thorn- 
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less  forms  of  most  of  these  species  have  been  discovered.  And 
it  is  these  wild  American  roses  that  promise  to  be  of  most 
assistance  in  our  search  for  varieties  suited  to  each  of  the  many 
different  sections  of  the  continent. 

In  trying  to  visualize  regional  American  roses,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  great  breeding  roses  such  as  Ophelia,  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Pernet  and  Liberty  came  from  a  comparatively 
few  wild  species.  This  suggests  fascinating  possibilities  from 
the  use  of  our  American  wild  species  as  a  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  more  suitable  understocks  and  improved  varieties  for 
this  continent.  Each  one  carries  and  should  transmit  the  de- 
sirable growth  habit  for  its  own  region.  If  this  is  true,  then  no 
spot  in  North  America  need  be  without  better  roses. 

To  be  considered  especially  good  in  any  area,  a  rose  should 
grow  to  the  maximum,  should  produce  plentiful  fine  blooms 
throughout  the  season,  should  remain  entirely  healthy,  should 
require  a  minimum  of  care  and  should  be  hardy  and  enduring. 
In  order  to  obtain  roses  that  meet  these  requirements,  it  seems 
to  the  writer  that  the  first  essential  is  to  develop  understocks 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  growing  conditions  of  each  region.  A 
careful  evaluation  needs  to  be  made  of  all  the  wild  species  grow- 
ing in  each  section.  They  are  the  result  of  millions  of  years  of 
adaptation,  and  should  surely  be  a  more  perfect  basis  for 
developing  a  superior  race  of  roses.  Any  desirable  characteris- 
tics lacking  in  the  proposed  regional  stocks  can  undoubtedly 
be  captured  by  crossing  with  the  imported  stocks  that  have  them. 

Of  the  American  species  so  far  tried  as  understocks,  Rosa 
setigera  seems  most  promising.  It  appears  to  be  the  equal  of 
Japanese  multiflora  in  root  growth,  although  when  it  is  trans- 
planted it  does  not  start  to  grow  so  quickly.  It  is  a  very  strong 
grower,  as  its  hybrids  American  Pillar,  Doubloons  and  others 
prove.  Setigera  is  easy  to  propagate  from  seed,  makes  good 
bud  unions  with  most  improved  rose  varieties,  can  be  budded 
successfully  through  the  entire  summer  season  and  is  adapted 
to  the  various  soil  types  of  North  America,  from  sandy  to 
heavy  clay  loam.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  thin  bark,  a  budding 
shank  inferior  to  that  of  multiflora,  and  a  tendency  to  start 
the  growth  of  inserted  buds  too  early  in  the  spring.  It  needs 
to  be  studied  further. 
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Most  other  American  species  have  some  drawbacks  when 
used  as  understocks.  These  include  summer  resting,  suckering 
from  the  roots,  growth  of  underground  stems,  twiggy  tops  and 
the  absence  of  a  strong  central  growing  stem  that  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  good  budding  shank.  However,  by  crossing  the  regional 
species  with  R.  setigera  and  the  understocks  now  in  use,  enough 
of  the  hardy  characteristics  of  each  of  the  wild  regional  roses 
should  be  retained  to  result  in  very  fine  regional  understocks. 

Another  breeding  problem  that  will  have  to  be  solved  is 
the  fact  that  the  offspring  of  a  wild  and  an  improved  variety 
often  do  not  set  seed  readily.  This  is  due,  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  close  breeding  of  the  wild  sorts  that  occurred  over  the 
long  years  when  they  were  growing  in  the  same  expanding  clump 
and  resulted  from  differences  in  chromosome  numbers.  Some- 
times the  seeds  produced  by  the  crosses  lack  sufficient  vitality 
to  grow  well. 

Recently  discovered  aids  to  hybridizing  should  point  the 
way  to  making  fuller  use  of  the  native  species.  Varieties  that 
now  do  reasonably  well  in  any  given  area  should  perform  even 
better  when  budded  on  these  new  regional  understocks.  And 
these  improved,  area-adapted  understocks  should  lead,  in 
turn,  to  better  regional  varieties.  No  doubt  many  generations 
of  roses  will  be  needed  to  produce  them,  but  the  experience  of 
perfecting  the  understocks  should  be  of  benefit. 

The  need  for  roses  especially  fitted  for  the  growing  con- 
ditions of  the  different  areas  of  our  country  has  been  expressed 
by  several  forward-looking  rose  men  and  women.  E.  G.  Hill 
of  Richmond,  Indiana,  in  presenting  the  Hubbard  Medal  to 
H.  M.  Walsh  for  the  rose  Excelsa  in  1914  said: 

"I  hope  some  day  that  this  medal  will  go  to  some  man  who  will  take 
up  our  native  species,  and  from  our  best  and  hardiest  Hybrid  Teas 
produce  roses  which  shall  be  free  from  what  we  call  black-spot,  and 
which  will  flourish  in  our  American  gardens.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
accomplished,1  and  that  some  day  it  will  be  done,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  our  Society  take  this  matter  into  careful  and  serious  consideration. 
Climatic  conditions  to  a  great  extent  are  against  the  beautiful  roses 
that  grow  and  thrive  so  finely  in  England,  France  and  Ireland.  We 
have  to  get  some  new  material  in  our  roses;  they  must  have  different 

'Mr.  Hill  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  twenty-five  years  later  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society  presented  its  first  gold  medal  to  M.  H.  Horvath  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  for  his  production 
of  roses  through  the  use  of  the  American  wild  rose  species. 
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blood  in  them,  I  thoroughly  believe.  Climatic  conditions  vary  so 
greatly  in  our  country  that  it  would  seem  necessary  that  several  types 
should  be  brought  out,  adapted  to  various  conditions  and  require- 
ments of  the  different  sections. " 

In  1843,  long  before  Mr.  Hill  made  these  statements,  Mr. 
Samuel  Feast  of  Baltimore  crossed  R.  setigera  and  R.  gallica, 
to  produce  Baltimore  Belle  and  Queen  of  the  Prairies.  In  1902 
Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  had  also  produced  the  climbing  American 
Pillar,  from  R.  setigera-R.  Wichuraiana  and  a  red  hybrid  per- 
petual. His  Heart  of  Gold,  a  shrub  rose,  came  from  a  cross  of 
the  Japanese  Wichuraiana  and  the  Chinese  Moyesi.  Extensive 
work  with  R.  blanda  since  1914  has  been  done  by  N.  E.  Hansen 
of  Brookings,  South  Dakota,  to  get  over  a  dozen  wild  rose  hy- 
brids that  are  hardy  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  that  state. 
Rosa  nutkana  and  Paul  Neyron  were  crossed  in  1930  by  Father 
George  M.  A.  Schoener  with  Schoener's  Nutkana  as  the  out- 
come. In  1938  Dr.  T.  J.  Maney  of  Iowa  was  successful  in 
crossing  R.  setigera  with  Ophelia,  Rocket,  Golden  Ophelia, 
Gruss  an  Aachen  and  Smiles;  later  he  combined  R.  canina 
and  R.  blanda.  Maney's  work  in  crossing  R.  multiflora  and 
R.  blanda  and  also  R.  multiflora-rugosa  and  R.  blanda  is  of 
special  interest.  These  understocks  are  now  being  evaluated  in 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  Blacksburg,  Virginia,  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Rose  Society. 

Michael  Henry  Horvath  of  Mentor,  Ohio,  was  the  first  to 
really  begin  the  exploration  of  the  American  species  for  the 
production  of  roses  hardy  and  suitable  for  the  different  sections 
of  North  America.  His  greatest  success  was  with  R.  setigera,  a 
wild  climber,  although  he  afterward  broke  through  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  promising  R.  blanda  hybrid  and  worked  with  the 
repeat  bloomer,  R.  sujfulta,  in  the  hope  that  its  improved  hy- 
brids would  also  possess  the  recurring  bloom  and  hardiness  of 
this  wild  species.  If  this  desirable  attribute,  repeat  blooming, 
can  be  captured,  a  long  stride  toward  more  attractive  sectional 
roses  will  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Horvath's  first  marked  success  came  in  1925  from  using 
R.  setigera,  R.  Wichuraiana,  and  Lady  Alice  Stanley,  to  produce 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Prentiss.  Through  the  use  of  the  latter  in  further 
crosses,  he  got  Federation,  Pink  Profusion  and  Mabelle  Stearns. 
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With  this  same  R.  setigera-L&dy  Alice  Stanley  cross,  he  also 
secured  Dooryard  Delight  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Stearns. 

Doubloons,  Captain  Kidd,  Jean  Lafitte  and  Long  John  Sil- 
ver, the  "Treasure  Island"  climbers,  came  from  Mr.  Horvath's 
crosses  of  R.  setigera  with  Austrian  Copper  (a  remote  parent  of 
Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet),  Hoosier  Beauty,  Willowmere  and 
Sunburst  respectively.  Hercules  is  a  Doubloons  and  Charles 
P.  Kilham  cross.  The  Treasure  Island  climbers  possess  great 
hardiness  and,  like  the  pirates  for  whom  they  were  named, 
are  traveling  over  the  world  and  doing  well  for  themselves. 
To  date,  Horvath  has  come  the  nearest  to  fulfilling  the  1914 
prediction  of  E.  G.  Hill.  His  improved  roses  from  R.  setigera 
have  been  mostly  vigorous  climbers  that  are  hardy,  bloom 
well  and  have  flowers  usually  delicately  tinted  pink. 

Like  the  Indians  who  first  knew  them  in  their  wild  state, 
the  Feast,  Van  Fleet,  Schoener,  Hansen,  Maney  and  Horvath 
improved  wild  rose  crosses  are  generally  hardy.  They  have 
foliage  that  is  usually  resistant  to  blackspot  and  mildew,  and 
they  live  over  winter  exposed  to  temperatures  that  most  hybrid 
teas  cannot  successfully  withstand.  These  men,  as  well  as 
Guy  Yerkes  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  others,  have  made  a  start  toward  the  production  of  regional 
understocks  and  regional  improved  roses.  The  work  has  yet  to 
be  undertaken  on  a  wide  enough  scale  to  supply  the  continent. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  both  wild  and  improved  roses 
the  world  over  are  structurally  related,  else  they  would  not 
cross-bud  as  well  as  they  do.  The  main  difference  between 
them  appears  to  be  in  breeding  make-up  and  growth.  One  of 
the  chief  differences  between  Comtesse  Vandal  and  R.  setigera, 
for  example,  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  seed  test.  Seeds  from 
R.  setigera  will  usually  produce  a  large  percentage  of  roses  that 
resemble  their  parent,  while  those  from  Comtesse  Vandal  will 
produce  few,  if  any,  plants  having  roses  that  resemble  her. 
This  ability  of  the  former  to  reproduce  itself  may  account  for 
the  pronounced  hybrid  vigor  noted  in  the  wild-improved  rose 
crosses  made  by  Horvath  and  others.  The  seed  character 
difference  cited  suggests  that  the  wild  R.  setigera  was  the  more 
closely  bred  of  the  two  and  as  a  result  its  characters  were  the 
more  fixed. 
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Over  a  very  long  period  of  time  the  wild  rose  species  in 
general  grew  in  clumps  and  sweeps  that  expanded  in  size  from 
year  to  year.  Propinquity  led  to  cross-pollination  within  the 
clump,  season  after  season.  These  natural  long-time  crosses 
were  "nature-made."  On  the  other  hand,  Comtesse  Vandal 
and  most  hybrid  tea  roses  were  man-made  by  artificial  crossing 
of  several  distinctly  different  hybrid  roses.  While  these  violent 
crosses  have  resulted  in  increased  rose  beauty,  this  has  often 
been  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  original  hardiness 
of  the  wild  rose  species  used. 

Most  of  the  roses  imported  each  year  go  back  to  the  species 
of  China  and  the  Orient,  which  were  accustomed  to  growing 
for  twelve  months  during  the  year.  Here  they  are  budded  mostly 
on  Japanese  multiflora,  a  rose  that  likewise  grew  all  the  year  in 
its  native  Japan.  Less  than  10  percent  of  North  America  has 
all-year  rose-growing  conditions,  and  this  area  is  not  thickly 
populated.  The  40  percent  of  our  land  area  that  is  heavily 
settled  has  a  growing  season  of  about  six  months,  and  the  other 
50  percent  less  than  that.  May  it  not  be  that  the  curtailed 
life  of  most  improved  roses  here  is  due  in  part  to  these  facts? 

To  whom  can  the  home  gardener  now  look  for  help  in  find- 
ing the  rose  varieties  of  most  promise  for  his  garden?  Some 
local  rose  societies  prepare  lists  of  varieties  recommended  for 
their  area.  For  example,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Potomac 
Rose  Society  in  1940  made  a  list  of  23  varieties  for  that  district. 
A  check  on  this  list  disclosed  that  12  were  propagated  30  or 
more  years  before,  8  between  1920  and  1930,  and  the  remainder 
between  1930  and  1937.  Most  of  these  23  varieties  are  there- 
fore rather  old,  and  not  all  of  them  are  readily  to  be  found  in 
current  catalogs.  But  less  than  one  percent  of  the  rose  growers 
of  this  country  belong  to  garden  clubs  or  local  rose  societies. 
This  means  that  most  of  them  will  have  to  experiment  for 
themselves  to  find  the  roses  best  for  their  own  gardens.  Wasted 
money,  time  and  effort  are  the  result,  and  what  is  more,  the 
advancement  of  the  rose  is  meanwhile  greatly  hampered. 

Commercial  men  in  command  of  the  channels  of  rose  trade 
do  not  usually  grow  roses  on  a  regional-success  basis.  Most 
of  them  feature  the  very  newest  imported  varieties  that  do 
passably  well  in  their  own  nurseries.    While  it  is  true  that 
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many  of  the  standard  sorts  are  also  to  be  found  in  their  catalogs, 
they  are  not  usually  set  forth  prominently.  And  yet  it  is  among 
these  standard  varieties  now  kept  rather  generally  in  the  sales 
background  that  we  have  the  very  vanguard  of  the  rose  army 
of  occupation  for  North  America.  These,  and  not  the  novelties, 
are  the  troops  that  should  be  made  to  march  in  front  until  the 
coming  of  the  regional  understocks  and  roses  proposed. 

In  the  production  of  regional  roses,  full  advantage  needs 
to  be  taken  of  our  present  information  on  roses.  The  improved 
varieties  that  now  grow  happily  in  the  sections  of  the  world 
having  growing  conditions  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
various  regions  of  North  America  should  prove  of  particular 
value.   All  of  these  should  be  imported  and  tried. 

To  date  we  have  seemingly  been  attempting  to  fit  the  dif- 
ferent growing  conditions  in  our  home  gardens  to  the  rose 
varieties  that  we  individually  fancy  and  buy  from  the  nurseries 
whose  catalogs  reach  us.  To  enable  many  of  these  roses  to 
grow  successfully  would  entail  major  changes  in  area  growing 
conditions.  This  is  a  manifest  impossibility,  since  these  con- 
ditions are  largely  fixed  and  are  the  result  of  forces  over  which 
we  have  not  had  control,  and  cannot  hope  to  have.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  hybridizing  on  this  continent  will  meet  with  much 
more  rapid  and  lasting  advancement  if  we  will  turn  our  efforts 
to  the  geographical  approach.  Each  garden  in  the  country  is 
different  in  some  essential  growing  particular,  location,  soil 
composition,  fertility  or  drainage.  Areas  with  severe  climates 
and  very  short  growing  seasons  should  not  expect  to  have 
roses  that  compare  in  size,  color  and  quality  with  those  pro- 
duced in  more  favorable  sections.  But  they  are  entitled  to 
the  best  possible  roses  that  can  be  developed  for  them. 

It  is  apparent  then  that  too  large  a  percentage  of  the  glo- 
riously pictured  roses  that  come  to  us  "from  away"  fail  here. 
Most  of  them  never  become  more  than  just  visitors  who  came 
to  see  us  for  a  time.  Few,  indeed,  remain  to  become  "rose  home 
folks."  So,  in  working  for  better  roses  for  each  region  of  North 
America,  let  us  look  over  all  of  our  "wild  rose  home  folks" 
most  carefully,  and  utilize  the  very  best  in  each.  From  the 
experience  in  other  lands,  we  are  likely  to  be  greatly  surprised. 

When  these  regional  roses  become  realities,  they  will  not  be 
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entire  strangers  to  the  regional  gardens  that  await  them.  For 
it  is  realized  that  this  continent  of  ours  has  for  eons  been  most 
thoroughly  seeded  with  wild  roses.  Perhaps  the  very  spots 
that  our  rose  gardens  now  occupy  had  at  one  time  growing  in 
them  the  wild  roses  that  are  here  to  be  utilized  in  the  production 
of  the  improved  varieties  and  improved  wild  rose  stocks  so 
much  needed  for  that  region. 

This  forecast  is  given  substance  by  the  fact  that  the  fields 
and  forests  of  North  America  that  comparatively  recently 
(when  measured  by  the  some  forty  million  years  that  roses 
have  been  growing  here)  became  the  sites  of  the  many  millions 
of  home  yards  on  the  continent,  originally  produced  wild  roses. 
All  one  has  to  do  to  be  sure  of  this  is  to  note  the  wild  roses  that 
even  now  are  to  be  found  growing  along  the  roadsides,  in  the 
fence  rows  and  woods,  on  the  outskirts  of  these  home  yards 
and  centers  of  population.  When  we  produce  improved  roses 
and  understocks  that  are  dependably  hardy  in  each  of  our  dif- 
ferent rose  zones,  the  rose  movement  in  North  America  will 
have  been  stabilized  and  its  future  assured.  When  these  suit- 
able regional  roses  become  realities  the  American  Rose  Society 
will  move  substantially  toward  its  aim,  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home, 
A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 

In  the  American  Rose  Annual  of  1939  Wilhelm  Kordes  of 
Germany  wrote  of  the  roses  being  produced  in  Germany: 
"Owing  to  the  right  sorts  being  produced  by  the  raisers,  the 
rose  is  increasing  in  popularity.  We  decline  absolutely  to  keep 
our  roses  alive  by  poisons  and  sprays;  if  they  cannot  live  by 
themselves,  they  had  better  be  off."  Every  home  gardener  in 
North  America  is  calling  for  just  such  healthy,  hardy  roses, 
for  most  growers  have  little  time  to  take  care  of  flowers.  Re- 
gional roses  should  remain  healthy  with  less  attention  than 
most  of  our  present  hybrid  teas  require.  In  its  natural  state 
the  world  over  the  rose  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  adaptable 
of  woody  shrubs.  Its  distribution  throughout  all  the  different 
ranges  of  climate,  soil,  elevation,  temperature  and  season  on 
this  continent  attests  to  this. 

Regional  stocks  and  improved  varieties  will  extend  the 
frontiers  of  each  of  the  different  rose-growing  regions  of  this 
land  to  meet  those  of  adjoining  regions.    To  accomplish  this, 
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the  regional  roses  must  be  developed  to  have  health,  longevity, 
all-season  bloom  and  the  best  possible  quality  for  their  regions. 
It  would  appear  that  the  securing  of  better  roses  for  all 
regions  of  the  continent  has  really  not  more  than  just  begun. 
The  roses  likely  to  result  from  the  endless  new  combinations 
of  the  improved  varieties  at  hand  with  the  American  wild  roses 
and  others  as  yet  largely  unmodified,  offer  possibilities  that 
amaze  and  thrill  the  imagination  of  all  thoughtful  persons. 


A  Rose  for  Every  Home 
A  Bush  for  Every  Garden 

It  matters  not  what  goal  you  seek, 
Its  secret  here  reposes: 
You've  got  to  dig  from  week  to  week, 
To  get  Results  or  Roses. 

EDGAR   A.  GUEST 

OVER  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  American  Rose 
Society  adopted  the  objective  expressed  above.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  only  a  beginning  has  yet 
been  made  toward  attaining  this  goal.  Only  a  fraction  of  the 
homes  of  America  ever  have  a  rose,  and  only  a  fraction  of  those 
with  gardens  have  roses  growing  in  them.  And  yet  the  need 
for  reaching  this  long-established  objective  was  never  so  great 
as  now. 

Americans  have  recently  been  through  two  of  the  most 
devastating  world  wars  ever  fought.  The  resulting  wear  and 
tear  on  human  bodies  and  spirits,  especially  during  the  last  ten 
years,  and  the  adverse  effect  on  the  minds  and  well  being  of 
our  people  have  left  marks  that  are  apparent  to  all  observers. 
Carrying  the  world's  war  burden  for  thirty-five  years  has  been 
a  heavy  task  for  present  generations  and  unfortunately  will 
continue  to  be  for  those  who  follow  as  well. 

In  this  distressing  situation  the  need  is  urgent  for  the  early 
attainment  of  the  Society  objective  adopted  at  a  time  when 
living  was  much  less  strained.  The  Society  is  aware  of  present 
conditions  and  has  made  some  progress  toward  its  goal  during 
the  past  few  years.  Further  planning  toward  this  end  con- 
stitutes a  major  opportunity  for  the  rose  folks  concerned. 
More  of  us  need,  first  of  all,  to  know  just  where  we  now  stand 
in  the  matter  and,  second,  to  use  every  means  to  assist  those 
elected  to  do  the  job. 

The  Present  Rose  Situation 

A  great  deal  of  the  rose  development  in  this  country  took 
place  before  1889,  and  much  of  the  progress  made  since  1900 
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can  be  credited  to  John  Cook  of  Baltimore,  who  produced 
Radiance,  and  to  those  who  brought  Killarney,  Liberty,  Ophelia 
and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  to  this  country  and  from  them 
developed  American  varieties.  E.  G.  Hill  of  Richmond,  In- 
diana, imported  two  of  these  four — Liberty  and  Ophelia.  The 
rose  movement  here  is  also  indebted  to  those  other  enterprising 
nurserymen  who  have  searched  Europe  each  year  for  the  most 
successful  sorts  to  introduce  to  American  gardens. 

Much  of  the  progress  toward  the  Society's  goal  made  since 
1930,  however,  can  be  traced  to  the  activity  of  the  110  area  rose 
societies,  which  have  been  ably  supported  by  the  American 
Rose  Society  since  1941,  when  a  full-time  secretary  was  em- 
ployed. The  national  Society  has  been  assisting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  area  groups  since  then. 

Increasing  the  number  of  these  to  cover  every  center  of 
population  containing  25,000  persons  or  more  (of  which  the 
1940  census  listed  413)  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  one  of  the  most 
promising  approaches.  It  is  felt  that  the  staff  of  the  Society  might 
well  include  a  rosarian  assigned  to  organize  regional  rose  so- 
cieties in  the  300  areas  now  without  them.  In  turn,  when  each 
of  these  areas  has  a  functioning  rose  organization,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Rose  Society  will  take  care  of  itself 
and  will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of  service  rendered  the 
rose  movement  by  the  Society. 

To  get  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden" 
it  will  be  necessary  to  reach  those  who  live  in  every  home  in 
the  land,  to  have  the  best  of  roses  growing  and  blooming  around 
every  dwelling  with  planting  space,  and  to  plant  superior  roses 
in  parks  and  public  places  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  who 
cannot  have  gardens  of  their  own.  Gardening  in  one  form  or 
another  has  helped  many  people  and  can  help  many  more,  for 
intimate  contact  with  the  soil  and  fresh  growing  things  tends 
to  dissolve  emotional  tension  and  promote  better  health.  It 
may  well  be  the  safety  valve  needed  to  offset  the  worry  and 
frustration  of  modern  living.  Gardening  also  helps  to  gratify 
the  creative  urge  that  is  in  all  of  us.  Fortunately,  there  is  more 
space  available  for  gardens  than  is  now  being  used.  Meeting 
this  urgent  need  and  solving  this  delightful  problem  is  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  best  thought  and  effort  of  every  rose-minded  person. 
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The  Possibilities 

This  country  now  has  a  population  of  over  150  million. 
Only  one  person  in  15,000  is  now  a  member  of  the  American 
Rose  Society.  There  are  over  6  million  farm  homes  and  17 
million  single-family  dwellings  in  urban  centers.  Most  of  these 
23  million  homes  have  planting  space  around  them.  Some  4 
million  other  families  live  in  other  than  single  dwellings,  with 
little  or  no  space  for  roses.  It  is  estimated  by  the  writer  that 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  23  million  homes  with  planting 
space  have  roses  growing  there.  There  are,  in  addition,  over 
350,000  acres  of  public  parks  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
smaller  public  planting  plots  in  urban  centers.  For  example, 
Washington  has  some  6000  acres  of  parks  and  745  public  plots 
at  street  intersections.  The  same  is  proportionately  true  of 
other  places. 

In  the  125,000  towns  and  cities  of  all  sizes  in  the  United 
States  there  are  more  than  200,000  schools,  attended  by  more 
than  17  million  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13.  More 
schools  are  being  built  each  year. 

Since  1920,  some  110  area  rose  societies  have  been  formed; 
these  now  have  an  estimated  membership  of  12,000  and  should 
have  50,000  or  more.  Some  of  them  are  already  working  through 
their  city  park  officials,  local  garden  clubs  and  schools  to  extend 
the  planting  and  enjoyment  of  roses.  There  are  also  some 
15,000  local  garden  clubs  with  a  membership  of  over  500,000, 
whose  numbers  could  readily  be  extended,  which  have  meet- 
ings, hold  flower  displays  and  include  those  who  already  grow 
and  enjoy  roses.  It  would  seenuthat  there  must  be  opportunities 
for  organizing  rose  societies  in  two  or  three  hundred  more 
localities. 

Value  of  Area  Rose  Societies 

Area  rose  societies  seem  best  prepared  to  bring  the  rose  into 
many  more  homes  and  gardens  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  They  hold  monthly  meetings  that  are  informative,  interesting 
and  inspirational  for  their  members. 

2.  Most  have  annual  rose  shows,  which  enable  members  to  display 
their  rose-growing  accomplishments  and  attract  all  the  garden-minded 
of  the  area. 
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3.  Visits  to  local  rose  gardens  supply  information  on  the  best 
varieties  for  the  locality  and  promote  friendship  among  members. 

4.  Monthly  news  letters  bring  members  rose  information  of  interest 
and  cultural  value;  a  library  provides  them  with  rose  books,  Rose 
Annuals  and  the  American  Rose  Magazine  as  they  are  issued. 

5.  Pruning  and  budding  demonstrations  can  be  held  in  the  gardens 
of  members. 

6.  A  buying  service  for  fertilizers  and  other  garden  supplies  can  be 
maintained  that  usually  saves  members  more  than  their  annual  dues  and 
in  many  cases  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  dues  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
as  well. 

The  Potomac  Rose  Society,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  ex- 
ample, serves  a  metropolitan  district  with  a  population  of 
1,250,000.  Membership  in  the  Society  has  increased  to  over 
1000,  or  one  for  each  1250  persons.  This  example  multiplied  in 
our  total  150  million  population  would  mean  120,000  area  rose 
society  members,  a  substantial  proportion  of  whom  would 
probably  become  members  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  The 
Potomac  Rose  Society  has  cooperated  to  some  extent  with  the 
hundred  or  more  local  garden  clubs  within  its  area,  and  through 
them  reaches  the  93,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  13 
who  attend  the  240  schools  of  the  area. 

Beginning  some  fifteen  years  ago,  the  local  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  the  Potomac  Rose  Society,  working 
through  the  Woodridge  Garden  Club,  planted  roses  to  climb 
on  the  3000  feet  of  8-foot  woven  wire  fences  that  enclosed  the 
grounds  of  the  four  schools  in  that  area.  These  have  been  kept 
up  and  are  still  growing  for  the  interested  to  see  and  enjoy. 
The  flower  shows  held  each  year  by  the  children  in  these  four 
schools  have  been  supported  by  the  folks  who  planted  the  roses. 
By  this  means  the  children  have  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  this  flower.  More  should  be  done 
along  this  line.  If  each  of  the  10,000  American  Rose  Society 
members  participated  actively  in  the  flower  activities  of  their 
local  schools,  they  would  go  a  long  way  toward  reaching  the 
objective  of  the  Society — "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush 
for  Every  Garden."  Until  this  is  accomplished,  among  other 
important  services,  our  lofty-sounding  slogan  will  remain  merely 
lofty   sound.    The   service  and  inspiration   supplied  by  local 
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rose  societies  in  every  area  in  the  land  appears  to  offer  the 
American  Rose  Society  much-needed  help  in  attaining  its  aim. 
This  situation  also  appears  to  lend  weight  to  a  proposal 
that  a  Society  Director  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the  local 
rose  organizations  in  each  of  the  districts  recently  set  up  by 
the  Society.  These  Directors  would  then  elect  the  president, 
vice  president,  secretary,  treasurer  and  other  officers  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  determine  its  policies  and  activities. 
To  the  writer,  this  would  appear  to  be  more  truly  democratic 
than  what  took  place  during  the  last  election.  The  1949  nomi- 
nating committee  selected  one  person  for  each  office  from  the 
several  named  by  the  Districts,  and  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  were  asked  to  vote  into  office  those  the  com- 
mittee selected.  Thus,  the  nominating  committee  not  only 
nominated  the  officers  but  elected  them  as  well,  since  selecting 
only  one  person  for  each  office  was  tantamount  to  electing 
them.  This  seemed  to  the  writer  to  be  most  unfair  to  the 
excellent  candidates  concerned. 

Functions  of  the  American  Rose  Society 

While  the  American  Rose  Society  as  now  organized  does 
not  duplicate  the  services  to  home  gardeners  that  area  rose 
societies  can  provide,  it  does  have  important  functions  that 
only  it  can  perform  for  the  cause  of  the  rose  in  America.  For 
example : 

1.  In  order  to  fully  support  Society  efforts,  it  could  and  should 
effect  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Federal  income  tax  bureau 
whereby  friends  of  the  rose  might  pay  into  an  approved  fund  of  the 
Society  up  to  15  percent  of  their  Federal  income  taxes  each  year. 

2.  With  these  funds,  the  energizing  center  for  the  rose  approved  by 
the  Society  in  1935  and  1936  and  reported  in  the  1936  Annual  can  be 
established  and  supported.  This  Rosarium  and  regional  rose  trial  gardens 
are  needed  to  supply  each  area  of  the  country  with  the  understocks 
and  rose  varieties  especially  suited  to  its  growing  conditions. 

3.  Areas  without  local  rose  organizations  could  be  ascertained 
and  American  Rose  Society  members  in  those  sections  could  be  asked 
to  assist  in  forming  these  local  groups,  with  help  from  the  national 
office  in  Harrisburg.  Present  societies  could  be  shown  how  to  increase 
their  membership  to  50,000  or  more  and  could  be  assisted  to  do  so. 
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4.  It  should  continue  to  prepare  and  distribute  the  American  Rose 
Annual,  which  carries  material  of  cultural  and  inspirational  value. 

5.  It  should  continue  to  issue  the  American  Rose  Magazine,  to  keep 
each  local  rose  group  acquainted  with  what  other  regional  societies 
are  doing  to  advance  the  rose. 

6.  It  should  conduct  such  other  activities  as  will  encourage,  inform 
and  support  the  efforts  of  the  regional  rose  societies  as  they  move  to- 
ward bringing  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 

Survey  by  the  American  Rose  Society 

The  amateur  home  gardeners  of  America  determine  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  rose  bloom  in  this  country.  The 
degree  of  their  interest  in  the  rose  is  reflected  in  the  gardens 
around  their  homes.  It  is  they  who  fertilize,  cultivate  and 
spray,  prepare  the  plants  for  the  winter,  watch  for  the  first 
leaf  buds  in  the  spring  and  see  the  flower  buds  form,  swell  and 
open.  The  keeper  of  the  garden  sees  and  enjoys  roses  at  their 
best,  in  the  early  morning  and  the  cool  of  the  evening.  Because 
so  many  people  have  clung  to  the  varieties  they  especially 
liked,  they  have  saved  for  posterity  the  rose  gems  produced 
during  the  last  hundred  years  and  will  be  the  means  of  pre- 
serving those  of  the  future.  By  bud  selection  home  gardeners 
can  improve  the  varieties  that  do  best  in  their  gardens.  What 
varieties  are  these? 

In  the  absence  of  any  exact  information  on  rose  distribution 
and  sales,  it  is  impossible  to  know  just  where  we  stand.  The 
1946  survey  by  the  Society  reported  in  the  1948  Rose  Annual 
supplies  rose  variety  information  from  892  of  the  larger  and 
better  rose  gardens  of  Society  members.  The  gardens  reporting 
contained  nearly  160,000  plants.  The  varieties  reported  on 
were  rated  by  their  growers  as  outstanding,  excellent,  good  or 
fair.  While  the  information  secured  was  valuable  for  this  se- 
lect and  very  limited  sample  of  the  millions  of  roses  grown 
around  the  homes  of  America,  it  hardly  reflects  the  nation-wide 
rose  picture,  which  those  who  would  attain  the  aim  of  the 
Society  should  have  in  order  to  best  plan  the  way  forward  to 
"A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 

The  names  of  the  ten  most  widely  grown  rose  varieties  in 
the  Society  sample  survey,  in  their  order,  with  the  name  of 
their  producer,  year,  color  and  parentage  are  shown  in  Table  I. 
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TABLE  I 
Ten  Most  Widely  Grown 

in  Sample 

Name 

Producer                    Year  Color 

The  Main  Parent  Varieties 
Souv.  de 
Claudius 
OpheliaLibertyPernet    Others 

Etoile  de  Hollande 

Verschuren 

1919  Bright  red 

X 

X 

Crimson  Glory 

Kordes 

1934  Deep  velvety 
crimson 

X 

X 

X 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

Coddington 

1930  Varying      orange 
shades 

X 

X 

X 

Talisman 

Montgomery 

1929  Golden  yellow  & 
copper 

X 

X 

Condesa  de  Sastago 

Dot 

1932  Oriental     red     & 
yellow 

X 

Christopher  Stone 

Robinson 

1934  Scarlet     overlaid 
crimson 

X 

X 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  Mallerin 

1929  Golden  yellow 

X 

X 

X 

Radiance 

Cook 

1908  Cameo-pink 

X 

X 

Comtesse  Vandal 

Leenders 

1931  Pink,  salmon,  yel- 
low base 

X 

X 

X 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Lambert 

1901 

X 

Totals 

5 

5 

4 

8 

All  these  varieties  were  introduced  over  fifteen  years  ago. 
While  the  red  varieties  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Crimson  Glory 
and  Christopher  Stone  are  among  those  most  widely  grown, 
five  of  the  ten  are  of  the  so-called  "butterfly"  colors.  One  of 
the  ten  is  pink  and  1  white.  Five  of  the  ten  trace  to  Ophelia, 
5  to  Liberty,  4  to  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  and  8  to  others 
or  to  parents  unrecorded  in  Modern  Roses  III.  These  ten  va- 
rieties, in  the  main,  have  strong  plants,  good  foliage,  clear- 
colored  blooms,  good  character  in  their  buds  and  blooms,  and 
stems  that  hold  the  flowers  erect.  Of  importance  to  the  spread 
of  the  rose  around  homes  with  little  planting  space,  all  ten  have 
climbing  sports. 

The  name,  producer,  year,  color  and  parentage  of  the  30 
varieties  ranked  highest  by  their  growers  in  the  Society  sample 
are  shown  in  Table  II. 

TABLE  II 
Thirty  Varieties  Rated  Highest  in  Survey 


Name 


Producer 


Year  Color 


The    Main    Parent    Varieties 
Souv.  de 
Claudius 

OpheliaLibertyPernet    Others 


Crimson  Glory  Kordes 

Paul's  Scarlet  ClimberPaul 
Charlotte  Armstrong    Lammerts 


1934Deep  velvety  crim-      X  X 

son 
1916  Scarlet,  bright 

crimson 
1940  Spectrum  red  to      X  X 

cerise 


X 
X 
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TABLE  II   (Continued) 

Thirty  Varieties  Rated  Highest  in  Survey 

The  Main  Parent  Varieties 

Souv.  de 

Claudius 

Name 

Producer 

Year  Color                    Ophelia 

Liberty  Pernet 

Others 

Etoile  de  Hollande 

Verschuren 

1919  Bright  red 

X 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot 

Mallerin  1938 

1938  Orange-coral-red 

X 

Christopher  Stone 

Robinson 

1935  Scarlet     overlaid 
crimson 

X 

X 

Frau  Karl  Druschki 

Lambert 

1901  White 

X 

Dainty  Bess 

Archer 

1925  Soft  rose-pink, 
dark  stamens 

X 

X 

Eclipse 

Nicolas 

1935  Reddish  gold 

X 

X 

Poinsettia 

Howard  &  Smith 

1938  Unfading  scarlet 

X 

Picture 

McGredy 

1932  Clear  rose-pink 

X 

Good  News 

Meilland 

1940  Silver-pink     with 

apricot 
1929  Copper-orange, 

X 

X 

X 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 

McGredy 

X 

Lincolnshire  red 

Grande  Duchesse 

Ketten 

1942  Tomato-red 

X 

Charlotte 

shaded     geran- 
ium-red 

Radiance 

Cook 

1908  Cameo-pink 

X 

X 

Pres.  Herbert  Hoover 

Coddington 

1930  Varying      orange 
shades 

X 

X 

Golden  Dawn 

Grant 

1929  Sunflower  to  lem- 
on-yellow 

X 

Comtesse  Vandal 

Leenders 

1932  Brilliant  pink  to 
salmon 

X 

X 

Betty  Uprichard 

Dickson 

1922  Pink,  reverse  cop- 
per sheen 

X 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet 

Mallerin 

1934  Copperj'pinkcoral 

X 

X 

Condesa  de  Sastago 

Dot 

1933  Oriental  red,  yel- 
low 
1931  Orange  shading 

X 

Duquesa  de  PenarandaDot 

X 

X 

The  Doctor 

Howard  &  Smith 

1936  Satiny  pink 

X 

X 

Saeur  Therese 

Guillot 

1930  Cadmium-yellow 

X 

X 

McGredy's  Yellow 

McGredy 

1933  Buttercup-yellow 

X 

Texas  Centennial 

Dixie  Rose  Co. 

1935  Brick-red,  lighter 
center 

X 

X 

X 

Mrs.  P.  S.  du  Pont 

Mallerin 

1929  Golden  yellow 

X 

X 

McGredy* s  Ivory 

McGredy 

1930  Cream  white,  yel- 
low base 

X 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud  Gaujard 

1934  Yellow  tinted  cop- 

X 

Signora 

Aicardi 

per 
1936  Orange-apricot 
suffused  gold 

X 

X 

X 

Totals 

12 

8 

13 

18 

Twenty-three  of  these  30  were  introduced  fifteen  or  more 
years  ago.  Twelve  trace  to  Ophelia,  8  to  Liberty,  13  to  Souv. 
de  Claudius  Pernet  and  18  to  others.  In  these  garden-grown 
varieties  the  influence  of  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  is  slightly 
greater  than  that  of  Ophelia.  It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  16  of  the 
30  have  the  ' 'butterfly' '  colors — yellow,  orange,  apricot,  salmon 
and  copper.  Eight  given  the  highest  rating  are  red.  The  list 
also  contains  5  pink  and  1  white.  Thirteen  of  the  30  were  pro- 
duced from  1900  to  1930,  16  from  1931  to  1940,  and  1  since. 
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Here  again  of  importance  to  the  use  of  roses  around  homes 
with  little  planting  space  is  the  fact  that  of  the  28  preferred 
hybrid  tea  varieties,  17  have  climbing  sports. 

The  third  table  in  this  survey  is  in  some  respects  the  most 
significant.  It  includes  results  from  the  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
in  addition  to  the  survey  and  reports  on  a  total  of  195  varieties. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  39  percent  of  the  195  varieties  in  the 
survey  sample  obtained  from  these  larger  and  better  gardens 
were  considered  less  than  good  in  performance  by  those  seeking 
the  perfect  rose.  Under  these  much  better  than  average  rose- 
growing  opportunities,  only  2  percent  of  the  varieties  were 
considered  outstanding  in  performance,  18  percent  excellent 
and  41  percent  good.  If  39  percent  did  less  than  well  under 
the  superior  conditions  obtaining  in  the  better  gardens,  it  is 
probable  that  a  very  much  larger  percentage  of  the  195  varieties 
are  doing  less  than  well  in  the  great  bulk  of  gardens  where  they 
are  now  growing  if  they  are  judged  by  exacting  standards. 
However,  it  is  perhaps  also  true  that  many  folks  would  call 
some  of  the  roses  beautiful  that  are  judged  less  than  good  by 
the  growers  in  these  select  gardens.  The  very  great  need  for 
rose  varieties  that  do  well  with  little  care  is  brought  to  the  fore 
again  by  this  Society  study. 

Modern  budded  hybrid  tea  varieties,  in  the  main,  are  very 
short  lived.  While  waiting  for  their  longevity  to  be  extended, 
and  their  worthwhileness  improved,  it  is  believed  that  each  of 
the  forty  varieties  rated  outstanding  or  excellent  in  the  above 
survey  should  be  given  a  trial  on  its  own  roots  and  as  under- 
stock. The  three  found  most  promising  as  understocks  should 
have  each  of  the  other  thirty-nine  budded  on  them,  and  the 
entire  planting  of  forty  varieties  on  their  own  roots  and  those 
budded  on  the  most  promising  three  should  be  preserved  for  as 
long  as  they  live.  If  this  is  done,  when  the  inserted  bud  winter- 
kills or  dies,  shoots  from  the  variety  budded  upon  will  supply 
modern  garden  roses  in  place  of  the  wild  blooms  that  now  re- 
sult when  wild  understocks  are  used.  By  this  means  some  of 
the  forty  of  these  195  varieties  found  by  the  survey  to  be  out- 
standing or  excellent,  may  have  their  lives  extended.  It  seems 
to  be  a  fact  that  the  present  long-lived  rose  bushes  are  own- 
root  plants. 
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This  survey  also  indicates  that  comparatively  few  varieties, 
even  those  being  grown  in  the  better  gardens,  have  what  exact- 
ing gardeners  call  strong  plants  with  fine  foliage  resistant  to 
blackspot  and  other  diseases  and  producing  a  succession  of 
clear-colored,  attractive  blooms  throughout  the  growing  season. 
If  this  be  true  in  the  more  select  gardens,  how  much  more  true 
it  must  be  in  the  remaining  99  percent  of  home  rose  gardens 
in  this  country.  This  situation  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the 
need  for  a  severe  scrutiny  of  the  advertising  in  rose  nursery 
catalogs  and  especially  the  selling  of  varieties  found  by  the 
survey  to  be  too  much  below  average  in  performance  to  be 
recommended  for  the  average  home  garden.  The  rose  progress 
to  be  made  in  the  future  depends  upon  the  improvements  that 
are  made  in  rose  varieties.  Without  them  it  will  be  harder  to 
have  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for  Every  Garden." 

Breeding  Better  Roses 

Nature  seems  loath  to  grant  perfection  to  any  one  rose  va- 
riety in  plant  growth,  foliage,  persistence  of  bloom,  color,  fra- 
grance, charm  and  good  lasting  qualities.  This  fact  makes  the 
more  impressive  the  results  that  some  of  our  rose  hybridizers 
have  obtained. 

This  discussion  of  our  garden  roses  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  names  of  the  hybridizers  who  have 
produced  the  varieties  we  rose  fanciers  at  least  prize  most. 
The  contributions  of  Pernet-Ducher  of  France  seemingly  lead 
all  the  rest,  with  his  Mme.  Caroline  Testout,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet.  He  is 
followed  by  Alexander  Dickson  of  Ireland,  who  gave  us  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Killarney,  Betty  Uprichard  and  Liberty;  William 
Paul  of  England  with  Ophelia,  Paul's  Scarlet  Climber,  Paul's 
Lemon  Pillar  and  Mermaid;  McGredy  of  Ireland  with  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  Picture,  McGredy 's  Ivory  and  Rubaiyat;  Kor- 
des  of  Germany  with  Crimson  Glory,  Golden  Rapture,  Pink 
Delight  (Vierlanden)  and  Rosenelfe,  and  Mallerin  of  France 
with  Editor  McFarland,  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot  and  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  Several  other  rose  hybrid- 
izers of  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Spain,  Italy  and  Denmark 
contributed  other  fine  varieties  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Clark  of  Australia  produced  Countess  of  Stradbroke,  Kitty 
Kininmonth,  Nora  Cuningham  and  Sunday  Best. 

In  America  we  have  the  Hills,  E.  G.  and  J.  H.,  who  produced 
General  MacArthur,  Richmond,  Better  Times,  Columbia, 
Mme.  Butterfly  and  Sensation;  the  Montgomerys  with  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Russell,  Chieftain,  Hadley  and  Talisman;  Lammerts 
with  Charlotte  Armstrong,  Debonair,  Mirandy  and  Show  Girl, 
and  Swim  with  Applause,  Nocturne,  Forty-niner  and  Tally  ho. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  originations  of  M.  H.  Horvath, 
Captain  George  C.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Dr.  Walter  Van  Fleet  and 
several  others. 

While  several  of  these  great  rose  hybridizers  are  dead,  the 
garden  roses  they  produced  still  flourish  and  proclaim  the 
eminence  of  their  makers.  If  the  American  Rose  Society  is 
looking  for  the  real  rose  men  of  the  world  to  honor,  here  they  are. 

Among  the  greatest  breeding  mother  roses  to  date  are 
Ophelia,  Liberty  and  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet.  Each  of  these 
possesses  and  transmits  the  climbing  tendency  to  its  de- 
scendants, Ophelia  to  a  greater  degree  than  either  of  the  others. 

Climbers  tracing  to  Ophelia  include  in  whites,  the  climbing 
forms  of  Angelus  and  White  Columbia;  yellows,  Golden  Ophelia, 
Golden  Talisman,  Golden  Rapture,  Joanna  Hill,  Mrs.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont;  light  pinks,  Briarcliff,  Dainty  Bess,  Mme.  Butterfly, 
Ophelia;  dark  pinks,  Premier,  Rapture,  Hollywood;  reds, 
Better  Times,  Crimson  Glory,  Heart's  Desire.  The  climbers 
by  Liberty  include  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Richmond,  Hadley, 
Hoosier  Beauty  and  Red  Radiance  among  others.  Climbers 
tracing  to  Souv.  de  Claudius  Pernet  include  Julien  Potin, 
Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn,  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud  and  Roslyn. 

Better  Varieties 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  has  come  for  qualified  rose 
hybridizers  to  entirely  take  over  the  production  of  new  rose 
varieties.  After  the  abortiveness  of  their  trials,  most  sowers 
of  seed  will  admit  that  this  is  desirable.  When  one  sows  the 
seed  of  most  modern  varieties,  family  resemblance  is  generally 
lost.  Instead,  there  is  usually  produced  a  host  of  poor  relations 
that  the  rose  producing  the  seed  would  hastily  disown.  All  of 
which  goes  to  prove  that  the  veneer  on  even  the  proudest  of 
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our  garden  rose  varieties  is  very  thin.  If  one  really  wants  to 
be  disillusioned  concerning  the  make-up  of  a  favorite  variety, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  sow  some  of  its  seed. 

It  is  estimated  that  some  28  million  rose  plants  are  sold 
each  year  for  out-of-door  planting  in  this  country.  About  half 
of  these  are  patented  varieties.  They  are  produced  in  over 
3000  acres  of  nursery  rows.  These  vast  fields  supply  great 
opportunities  by  bud  selection  to  improve  each  of  the  some 
500  different  varieties  now  being  grown.  An  intensive  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  this  rose-improvement  opportunity  seems 
to  promise  substantial  contributions  to  the  growth  and  beauty 
of  our  garden  roses.  What  our  gardens  need  most  are  more 
rose  varieties  that  live  longer  and  have  greater  personality, 
and  pass  these  qualities  on  to  the  varieties  bred  from  them. 

A  development  of  promise  is  the  screening  of  new  unnamed 
varieties  by  the  All-America  Rose  Selections,  a  project  sup- 
ported and  carried  on  by  the  rose  nurserymen  of  the  United 
States  since  1938.  Thirty-two  varieties  have  been  certified  as 
outstanding  since  then.  The  number  that  may  be  given  awards 
each  year  is  limited  to  five.  The  fact  that  only  32  out  of  the 
some  three  hundred  varieties  tested  have  been  selected  during 
the  past  eleven  years  shows  the  value  of  this  judging.  The 
varieties  certified,  as  a  rule,  have  since  shown  themselves  to  be 
superior  for  the  garden.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
new  varieties  chosen  each  year  can  be  expected  to  do  less  well 
in  the  average  garden  than  in  the  trial  grounds  of  the  All- 
America  Rose  Selections. 

The  Radiances  and  Floribundas 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  and  future  of  the  rose  in  America 
that  for  the  past  forty  years  we  have  had  the  Radiances.  These 
root  readily,  grow  persistently  and  bloom  throughout  the 
spring,  summer  and  fall.  Radiance  obtained  a  toehold  in  our 
gardens  almost  immediately  after  being  introduced  and  is 
now  growing  around  more  homes  than  any  other  variety. 

The  Radiances  are  more  royally  bred  than  most  rose  fanciers 
realize.  The  seed  parent  of  the  mother  of  Radiance  was  Mme. 
Caroline  Testout  and  the  seed  parent  of  her  father,  Liberty. 
These  are  two  of  the  great  forebears  of  modern  garden  roses. 
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Relationship  to  them  makes  the  Radiances  close  relatives  of 
such  garden  aristocrats  as  Etoile  de  Hollande  and  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  to  mention  only  two.  S.  S.  Pennock,  president  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  in  1916  and  its  treasurer  from  then 
until  his  death,  wrote,  "Radiance  has  done  more  to  encourage 
the  love  for  roses  than  any  other  variety." 

Floribundas  have  come  at  a  good  time.  They  are  especially 
good  not  only  to  work  side  by  side  with  Radiance  and  others 
of  her  kind  that  persist  in  the  face  of  neglect,  but  they  have 
bloom  and  hardiness  qualifications  that  fit  them  for  use  not 
only  around  homes  but  in  the  school  yards  and  public  planting 
spaces  and  parks  where  roses  receive  less  attention. 

However,  the  Radiances  and  floribundas,  being  bush  roses, 
do  not  usually  grow  or  bloom  their  best  where  sunshine  and 
air  currents  are  shut  out,  as  is  the  case  around  many  of  the 
closely  built  dwellings  where  a  substantial  number  of  our  people 
live.  Climbing  forms  are  suitable  for  many  such  areas.  The 
canes  of  the  climbers  reach  up  for  sunshine  and  air.  No  other 
plant,  under  such  conditions,  is  capable  of  better  growth  and 
bloom  than  climbing  roses.  Favorites  among  hardy  reds  are 
Paul's  Scarlet  Climber  and  Dr.  Huey;  Mary  Lovett  and 
Prosperity  among  the  whites;  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  among  the 
light  pinks;  Zephirine  Drouhin  among  the  dark  pinks,  and 
Golden  Climber  and  Doubloons  among  the  more  hardy  yellow 
climbing  varieties. 

Unfortunately,  many  rose  nursery  catalogs  are  of  little 
help  in  most  of  the  rose-planting  opportunities  that  still  need 
vanguard  effort.  In  most  catalogs  the  varieties  best  suited  for 
"everyman's"  garden  are  submerged  near  the  back.  Beginners 
too  often  have  spent  their  rose  money  before  finding  them. 

The  Appeal  of  the  Rose 

One  of  the  most  telling  demonstrations  of  human  attach- 
ment for  the  rose  was  supplied  by  immigrants  from  Europe 
to  America  who,  when  they  set  sail  to  carve  new  homes  out  of 
wilderness,  carried  the  roses  of  their  old  homes  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  belongings.  Later,  settlers  with  bits  of  these  same 
roses  in  their  oxcarts  and  covered  wagons  moved  westward  with 
their  families  and  goods.    The  fact  that  these  pioneers  were 
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determined  to  have  the  flower  friend  they  had  known  since 
childhood  to  comfort  them  as  they  faced  privation  and  home- 
sickness, speaks  eloquently  of  their  love  for  the  rose. 

These  rose  slips  and  seed  pods  were  planted  near  the  sod 
bunkers,  shanties  and  log  huts  built  by  the  settlers.  They 
subsequently  were  spread  from  home  to  home,  and  in  this 
manner  the  far  reaches  of  what  became  the  United  States  of 
America  were  from  the  first  made  acquainted  with  the  per- 
fume and  charm  of  this  flower. 

Many  of  the  23  million  single  dwellings  on  farms  and  in  ur- 
ban centers  are  the  third  or  fourth  replacements  of  the  first 
rude  shelters  erected  by  those  who  broke  the  land.  Around 
many  homes  one  still  finds  descendants  of  the  roses  brought 
there  as  much  as  two  hundred  years  ago.  By  this  long-time 
performance  the  rose  has  shown  herself  to  be  as  durable  as  the 
pioneers  who  transported  her  3000  miles  from  Europe  and 
then  westward  another  3000  miles. 

It  seems  to  this  writer  that  a  strong  effort  should  be  made 
to  encourage  the  present  occupants  of  these  homes  to  re- 
juvenate these  old-time  roses  that  grew  up  with  America. 
These  folks  do  not  need  to  be  "sold"  on  the  rose,  for  their  for- 
bears were  the  very  ones  who  transported  and  preserved  these 
old  roses.  It  appears  fitting  in  recognition  of  the  very  great 
debt  owed  them,  that  we  popularize  these  old  varieties  for  the 
enjoyment  of  present  growers. 

For  centuries  one  of  the  most  effective  lifters  of  the  human 
spirit  has  been  the  rose.  Its  promise  down  the  years  has  been 
so  glorious  that  more  hybridizers  have  worked  with  the  rose 
to  increase  its  beauty,  fragrance  and  appeal  than  with  all  other 
flowers  combined.  It  is  the  rare  individual  indeed  who  does 
not  love  the  rose  and  place  it  near  the  top  of  his  list  of  favorite 
flowers.  Fortunately,  there  is  a  rose  variety  to  suit  each  person's 
taste.   As  Mary  Eberhardt  has  written: 

"Across  the  shining  road  of  time, 
A  fragrant  flowery  chart, 
God  sent  a  rose  for  every  clime, 
A  rose  for  every  heart." 
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That  this  is  true  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  ever 
since  the  Empress  Josephine  of  France  made  the  first  collection 
of  improved  roses  at  the  gardens  of  Malmaison.  To  test  it, 
visit  with  the  keeper  of  any  rose  garden,  listen,  and  you  will 
hear  him  speak  with  affection  the  name  of  the  particular  va- 
riety that  is  to  him  the  "Taj  Mahal"1  of  rosedom.  Here  lies 
the  reason  why  some  three  thousand  different  rose  varieties 
have  been  retained  and  preserved,  even  in  the  face  of  the  many 
novelties  offered  from  year  to  year. 

Summary 

As  already  outlined,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  important 
service  the  American  Rose  Society  can  render  the  rose  move- 
ment is  to  perfect  the  arrangement  with  the  Federal  income 
tax  bureau,  pending  some  three  years  now,  whereby  friends  of 
the  rose  may  pay  into  a  fund  of  the  Society  approved  by  the 
Federal  treasury  up  to  15  percent  of  their  Federal  income 
taxes  each  year.  The  writer  is  confident  that  there  are  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  would  like  to  provide  by  in- 
come tax  donations  the  funds  that  will  bring  a  Rosarium  and 
regional  trial  grounds  into  reality  and  service. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  over  250  of  the  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  a  population  of  over  25,000  as  yet  have  no  area 
rose  society.  The  1949-50  Society  Handbook  lists  110  affiliated 
rose  societies  in  the  more  than  400  such  metropolitan  areas. 
This  gap  points  to  another  of  the  Society's  major  opportunities 
to  move  toward  the  goal  adopted  over  fifty  years  ago  and  justi- 
fies the  appointment  of  qualified  persons  assigned  full  time  to 
organizing  local  rose  societies. 

Like  Washington,  most  of  the  200  cities  with  metropolitan 
districts  containing  a  population  of  over  50,000,  do  not  have  a 
city  rose  garden.  Through  the  activity  of  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  and  area  rose  societies,  several  cities 
do  have  them.  These  constitute  a  wonderful  opportunity  to 
spread  the  enjoyment  of  the  rose.  What  has  been  done  in  this 
direction  by  some  Society  members  and  by  a  few  regional  rose 
societies  can  be  done  by  all  others  so  inclined. 

The  sale  of  tut  28,000,000  garden  rose  plants  a  year  in  this 

translated  from  Arabic  as  "The  favored  one  of  the  palace." 
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country  is  an  average  of  about  one  rose  plant  to  a  home,  a 
school  and  a  park.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  possible  locations  for  rose  plantings  have  been  utilized. 
The  public  has  not  yet  really  begun  to  have  modern  garden 
roses  to  enjoy.  Yet  our  annual  purchase  of  over  $100,000,000 
worth  of  greenhouse-grown  cut  roses  indicates  that  we  are  a 
nation  of  rose  lovers.  The  further  fact  that  less  than  20  per- 
cent of  that  amount  is  paid  for  rose  plants  shows  that  Americans 
have  yet  to  qualify  as  a  nation  of  garden  rose  cultivators. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  bringing  to  fulfillment  the  slogan 
of  the  American  Rose  Society,  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A 
Bush  for  Every  Garden,"  still  largely  awaits  doing.  To  attain 
it,  we  of  the  Society  must  reach  every  home,  school  and  public 
planting  space  in  this  country.  Supplying  every  American 
with  rose  varieties  worthy  of  that  cherished  name  is  the  most 
needed  and  the  most  fascinating  rose  opportunity  in  the  wTorld. 
By  and  large,  even  after  twro  hundred  years,  the  roses  growing 
in  America  are  in  the  main  of  miscellaneous  sorts  that  receive 
miscellaneous  neglect  and  greatly  need  improvement. 

This  country  is  so  vast  and  its  climate  so  varied  that  a  con- 
genial home  is  here  for  every  good  rose  ever  produced  and  for 
every  one  yet  to  come.  Alas  for  the  treasure  of  fine  varieties 
that  have  been  forever  lost  because  the  gardens  that  would 
have  made  them  fully  happy  were  not  found  in  time. 

The  future  of  the  garden  rose  in  America  is  certain  to  be 
glorious,  but  just  how  far-reaching  it  will  be  depends  upon  the 
courage  and  vision  of  the  leaders  in  the  American  Rose  Society. 
When  the  proposals  made  here  are  put  into  practice,  which 
fully  support  all  of  the  good  work  already  in  progress,  the 
objective  of  the  Society  "A  Rose  for  Every  Home,  A  Bush  for 
Every  Garden"  will  at  last  be  truly  in  the  process  of  fulfillment 
in  our  time.  Accomplishing  it  will  enrich  the  lives  of  countless 
more  Americans. 

For  the  glory  of  the  garden, 
Glorifieth  everyone. 

RUDYARD    KIPLING 
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